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oo teacher who helps to keep school bells ringing is keeping 


liberty bells ringing. Teaching is essential patriotic service. 
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@ In the midst of the struggle for Liberty, the 
libraries continue to provide the requisites on 
which the spirit of Liberty thrives. Now they 
are vital centers of war information, in addi- 
tion to their traditional tasks of constituting 
the pivotal point around which many of the 
community’s educational and recreational activities revolve. 
Short-handed though many of them are, they courageously carry 
on, conscious of the significance of their mission. 
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MORE THAN 1000 SCHOOLS 
HAVE ADOPTED FAR EAST BOOKS 
AS BASIC MATERIAL 


In recent months numerous educators have 
pointed out in public addresses and profes- 
sional articles the regrettable neglect of the 
Far East in the available schoolbooks in the 
social studies, particularly in history and geog- 
raphy. Many schools which are using the Far 
East series have introduced them as an in- 
tegral part of social studies courses. Where 
the program of studies is less flexible, admin- 
istrators are using them to supplement the 
prescribed reading in those subjects. Teachers 
who recognize the need for the information 
find no serious difficulty in making use of these 
intensely interesting texts. 






GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COLLEGES, by Gregg. 
This new 640-page text and its accompanying handbook con- 
tain 160 of the most effective speed-building assignments yet 
to be published. The letters and articles have never before 
appeared in print. The five-assignment cycle that has made 
all the other texts in the Gregg speed-building series so out- 
standingly successful during the past ten years has been re- 
tained in this latest addition to the series. List Price, $1.60. 


RATIONAL DICTATION STUDIES, by McNamara and Baten. 
An advanced shorthand text, new from cover to cover, or- 
ganized into five sections: (1) Word-Retention Exercises; 
(2) Repetition Exercises; (3) Business Letters arranged from 
short to long and from easy to difficult; (4) Articles; (5) 
New York State Regent Examinations. Margins filled with 





















LAND OF THE SOVIETS PEOPLES OF THE CHINA SEAS shorthand outlines placed opposite the words they represent— 
Marguerite A. Stewart Elizabeth Allerton Clark a visible vocabulary with no key needed. List Price, $1.32. 
LANDS DOWN UNDER » Berl 
CHANGING CHINA C. Hartley Grottan GRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION, by Berlin, Nunes, and From- 
ee ae ‘| | berg. A new, all-shorthand text containing 80 assignments. 
ha Cees TWENTIETH CENTURY INDIA . . ; ' Eater 
Kote L. Mi \f | Used in manuscript by the authors, who are teachers in the 
| MODERN JAPAN o t. Michell and | is oy ; gee Ny: 
Kemer Geshal largest public high school in the country, which holds many 
William H. Chamberlin . : _ : - 
| Net Price 30¢ prizes for the exceptional accomplishment of its shorthand 
List Price 40¢ plus Transportation students. Original pen sketches by a well-known artist illus- 






trate each assignment. A basic English principle is incorpo- 
rated in each assignment. Thought questions on the content 
of the letters and vocabulary-building exercises are also 
included. List price, $1.50. 
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| Order the Books You Need Now 
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1808 Washington Avenue 
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The 
ENGLISH 
We Need 


by JOHN W. BELL 
District Superintendent, 
Chicago High Schools 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
Supt., Chicago Public Schools 


MARK GODMAN 


Director of Supervision, 
Ky. State Dept. of Education 


EDNA COTNER 
High School Teacher of English 


ere is an English text which will 
appeal to all your students be- 
cause it offers what they themselves 
have designated as “The English 
We Need.” A course in composi- 
tion, a procedure in reading litera- 
ture, directions for the newer 
English curriculum activities — ra- 
dio, motion pictures, etc.—and a 
most valuable reference section con- 
tribute to making this new book 
the most effective text in the high 
school English field. You need no 
longer stock your classroom with 
anthologies, composition books, 
classics and the traditional assort- 
ment of books for supplement 
reading. In a single volume TH 
ENGLISH WE NEED fulfils all 
your requirements. Book I for 
Grade IX now ready; Book II for 
Grade X on press. 
» 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Philadelphia 7 Dallas 1 
Chicago 5 Los Angeles 15 
Atlanta 3 Toronto 
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Getting out the Work 


Too few teachers, crowded classrooms, and constantly 


changing pupil needs. Working toward the solution of these 


wartime burdens, school administrators are urging the 


fullest sossible use of their school’s Mimeograph equipment. 


This year more than ever, the 
Mimeograph duplicator is proving 
its versatility to schools. From the 
simplest enrollment form or lesson 
sheet to an impressive school paper, 
your Mimeograph duplicator stands 
ready and able to take on any and 
all the paper work requirements 
you can give it. 

With little time in preparation, 
copies of all work can be produced 
easily by the tens or hundreds in 
only a matter of minutes. 


_ 
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It may be that in the past the 
Mimeograph equipment in your 
school has been put to only part- 
time use. An analysis of your pres- 
ent teacher requirements and 
new wartime problems may bring 
to light many new ways in which 
your Mimeograph equipment can 
serve. For practical suggestions and 
assistance call the Mimeograph 
distributor in your community or 
write direct: A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. . 
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 MIMEOGRAPH duplicator 


' MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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LATION 


It ls Time To Act 


NE OF -THE ABLE GENERALS of the USSR who 

has been distinguishing himself recently by 

helping to drive the German armies out of 
his native country, was in Washington earlier 
spending weeks in conferences on war problems. 
It is reported that after a time he reached the end 
of his patience and walked out with the excla- 
mation: “Conferences! Conferences!! CONFER- 
ENCES!!! My people are dying!” 

And so it is in our profession. The questions we 
face are not mere academic matters that can be 
discussed forever. Life and destiny are involved 
every day and every hour. Millions of children are 
growing up. They must have their chance now or 
never. The time has come to act, to prove our faith 
and courage by deed and sacrifice and achievement. 

Conferences are necessary, but they are not 
enough. Twenty-three years ago, when I came to 
the NEA to start THE JourNAL, we were holding 
conference after conference of leading educators 
and laymen. We were working to correct the grave 
deficiencies that had been revealed by Selective Serv- 
ice in World War I. We were working for $100,- 
000,000 federal aid to improve physical education, 
remove illiteracy, Americanize the foreign born, 
strengthen the education of teachers, equalize edu- 
cational opportunity. Those were urgent projects. 

Had that bill been passed by Congress at that 
time as it would have been passed had teachers had 
a sufficiently powerful voice, our Selective Service 
in this war would have told a different story. Our 
loss today in military and industrial manpower due 
to educational deficiencies plus the cost of trying 
to give men in the army the schooling they should 
have had in childhood is far greater than the 
amount that would have been spent had the fed- 
eral aid bill of 1920 been operating all these years 
to improve the common schools of America. Shall 
we have to go thru all this bitter experience again 
or can we learn the plain lesson so dearly taught? 
Every day great educational needs are neglected 
because the federal government has not done its 
part to insure youth educational opportunity in 
keeping with the military duty it demands of them. 

The situation has now become so grave that if 


it is not corrected by federal aid to make our com- 
mon schools effective without federal control, we 
are headed for educational enterprises directly con- 
trolled and operated by federal bureauracies. 

It is time to act. The members of our profession 
are agreed on the direction our efforts should take. 
That was apparent at Indianapolis. It has been 
apparent at our fall committee meetings. It is ap- 
parent in the stream of correspondence that flows 
daily thru headquarters. Our Association thru its 
Assembly and committees has spoken. It has said: 

[1] That we must have a more powerful voice— 
that every teacher should belong to local and state 
associations and that this year we should enrol 
330,000 members in the NEA. 

[2] That we should go forward with the War 
and Peace Fund Campaign which has made such 
inspiring progress, until every state is over the top. 

[3] That we should secure passage this year of 
S 637-HR 2849—in order that schools may be kept 
open and educational opportunity equalized. 

It is time to act on this measure, to fight, to win 
for the boys and girls of America. If our represen- 
tatives are not willing to support the common 
school, the people have a right to know it, and to 
have the matter brought up in the next election 
with an opposing candidate who WILL support 
the common school. This principle of carrying vital 
issues to the people is the very root of our system 
of representative government. Shall we have only 
conferences? Conferences!! CONFERENCES!!! 
while thousands of schools are closed for want of 
teachers, and children are growing up in ignorance 
and delinquency because we have been too timid 
or too indifferent to fight the battle for free schools 
for a free people? 

It is time to act, to help win the war and the 
peace on a dozen fronts, with full assurance that 
upon our fidelity and energy the future of Ameri- 
can democracy largely depends. Begin now. Pick 
out a task for yourself. Do something definite for 
your profession today. And then tomorrow per- 
form some definite act again and keep it up thru- 
out the year and we shall come to the summer of 
1944 with a record that will stand as a beacon light 
for generations. NOW IS THE TIME. 


Joy Elmer Morgan. evrror 
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TWO BOOKS FOR TODAY 


Too orren we are so absorbed in the daily round that 
we miss the wide perspectives which give meaning to our 
lives. We wish every worker in the War and Peace Fund 
Campaign and every member of the NEA could read two 
great books: First, to realize better how far we have come 
from the brutality of ancient Rome and to appreciate more 
our precious heritage, Lloyd C. Douglas’ great novel, The 
Robe, which has stood for months at the top of the best 
seller list. Second, Herbert Agar’s challenging analysis of 
our times and of our personal opportunity in his book, A 
Time for Greatness. Let these be the texts of an awakened 
and militant teaching profession during this period when 
every ounce of leadership is needed to turn the tide for 
civilization. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
* Education is guided growth. 
* Selfishness is the great enemy of happiness. 
* They fail and they alone who have not striven. 
* Learning, labor, and law are the foundations of civilization. 


* Democracy is ourselves working together for the good of 
all. 


* 1} you want to get more fun out of your professional or- 
ganization, select one problem and work steadily for its 
solution. 


* Life is not accident but cause and effect; man is creating 
his tomorrow at every moment by his motives, thoughts, 


and deeds today. 


* The biggest thing any teacher ever does is to awaken the 
individual pupil to a sense of his own worth. 


* The community which will not pay a decent salary does 
not deserve a good teacher. 


* Our professional goal: 100 percent enlistment in local, 
state, and national associations, with every teacher at work 
on the problems of the profession. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF POPULATION 


Waoever woutp understand the world of the future must 
study population trends, which—along with ideas and natu- 
ral resources will determine the character of coming ages. 
According to O. E. Baker in Social Science for October 1943, 
the population of the world has increased from 400 or 500 
millions in 1740 to 2 billions or more in 1940. This increase 
is three or four times as great as in all the thousands of 
years preceding. In the United States and Canada the in- 
crease was from a few hundred thousand in 1740 to over 
140 millions in 1940. In Europe the increase was from 
about 130 millions in 1740 to about 500 millions in 1940; 
in Asia from roughly 300 millions to one billion. Half the 
people of the world live in Asia today, a fourth in Europe, 
and a fourteenth in the United States and Canada. 


A GREAT STEP FORWARD 


Ix xeerinc with action taken by the Representative 
Assembly at its Indianapolis meeting and in view of the 
urgent need for mobilizing our profession to meet the pres. 
ent crisis, the NEA Executive Committee at its meeting 
on Monday, August 23, set the membership goal for 1943-44 
at 330,000, or a gain of approximately 50 percent over 1942. 
43, and recommended that each state accept and enlist its 
share of this goal which will become effective in that state 
when approved by the executive committee of its state edu- 
cation association. In determining the quotas of each state, 
three factors have been considered: [1] The amount of 
money spent for education in each state in relation to the 
amount spent in the United States; [2] the number of 
teachers in each state in relation to the number in the U. S.; 
[3] the number of NEA members in each state as of May 
31, 1943, in relation to the national goal for 1943-44. The 
idea of accepting and achieving quotas for Association mem- 
bership may well mark one of the great turning points in 
our professional growth. Most of us are agreed that every 
teacher should share in the work of local, state, and national 
associations. Why not map out and hold to a five-year pro- 
gram to achieve that goal? 


WHEN NUTRITION FAILS 

Tie ascerican MEDICAL Association thru its journal, 
Hygeia, has released the following list of symptoms of nutri- 
tional failure which teachers, nurses, and parents may be 
expected to detect: [1] Lack of appetite; [2] lassitude and 
chronic fatigue; [3] loss of weight; [4] lack of mental ap- 
plication; [5] loss of strength; [6] history of sore mouth or 
tongue; [7] chronic diarrhea; [8] nervousness and irrita- 
bility; [9] burning, prickling of skin; [10] abnormal in- 
tolerance of light; [11] burning or itching of eyes; [12] ab- 
normal discharge of tears; [13] muscle and joint pains, 
muscle cramps; [14] sore, bleeding gums; [15] sores at 
corners of mouth. 


A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 


You, ar tH1s Moment have the honor to belong to a 
generation whose lips are touched by fire. . . . The human 
race now passes thru one of its great crises. New ideas, new 
issues—a new call for men to carry on the work of righteous- 
ness, of charity, of courage, of patience, and of loyalty—all 
these things have come and are daily coming to you. When 
you are old . . . however memory brings back this moment 
to your minds, let it be able to say to you: That was a great 
moment. It was the beginning of a new era. . . . This world 
in its crisis called for volunteers, for men of faith in life, 
of patience in service, of charity, and of insight. I responded 
to the call however I could. I volunteered to give myself 
to my master—the cause of humane and brave living. I 
studied, I loved, I labored, unsparingly and hopefully, to 
be worthy of my generation.—Josiah Royce. 


EE ______________ Eel 
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Education 


and the Army 


Lieutenant General 


BREHUN SOMERVELL 


Commanding General, Army Service Forces 


cos FOLLOWING STATEMENT by 
General Somervell was prepared es- 
pecially for THE JOURNAL. It pre- 
sents to teachers of America timely 
and significant analysis of their part 
in the nation’s war effort. Like Gen- 
eral Somervell’s address before the 
National Institute on Education and 
the War in August 1942, this ar- 
ticle will help to promote under- 
standing between the Army and the 
schools, since “schoolmen and mili- 
tary men share a common purpose 
and common problems.” 


UST A YEAR AGO a distinguished group 
A be educators gathered in Washing- 
ton. College presidents, state superin- 
tendents of administrators, 


teachers came from all parts of the na- 


schools. 


tion to hear how, in the opinion of their 
government, they could best meet the 
needs of their country. They were eager 
to turn the full power of American edu- 
cation to the attainment of victory. It 
was my privilege to address this group. 

That was on August 28th, 1942. 

To all outward appearances we were 
losing the war. The Nazi Afrika Korps 
was poised before El Alamein. Panzer 
divisions had driven deep into the Cau- 
casus. The Don had been crossed and 
only the courage and firepower of the 
Russian army stood between the Nazis 
and the Volga. India was threatened 
with invasion from Japs who had driven 
thru the Burmese jungles. Those were 
days of great anxiety. 

The situation has changed and with 
it the outlook of men and women thru- 
out the world. The forces and strong- 
holds of the Axis have been pounded in 
every quarter of the globe. Those who 


em CT 





confidently administered destruction are 
feeling the weight of destruction them- 
selves. 

From an attitude of defense the Al- 
lied Nations have moved to a position 
of confident offense. But no intelligent 


man or confuses confidence 


woman 
with complacency. 

It might be possible to measure the 
man-hours of labor that have brought 
about this change; it is impossible to 
measure the spirit, ingenuity, imagina- 
tion, and brainpower. 

Farreaching industrial and educa- 
tional changes have been necessary to 
meet the needs of our Armed Forces 
and the schools, like industry, have done 
a remarkable job. 

The preinduction training courses 
which the schools have voluntarily set 
up will save millions of man-hours of 
instruction of These 
courses have been started in spite of the 
acute shortage of teachers and lack of 
mechanical equipment for teaching. In 
the relatively few months since the 


Army first stated its needs for preinduc- 


new soldiers. 
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tion training, more than 600,000 boys 
have been studying electricity, radio, 
machines, shopwork, mechanics, Morse 
code, driver education, and Army cleri- 
cal procedures in highschools thruout 
the country. Two hundred fifty thou- 
sand boys in vocational schools have 
been learning trades useful to the Army. 

But the need for such training grows 
more critical. 

A year ago, 63 out of every 100 men 
inducted into the Army were assigned 
to duties requiring specialized training. 
This year, go men out of every 100 men 
are assigned to specialized jobs. A year 
ago we were getting about 290 men per 
1000 who had civilian skills which fitted 
them for Army jobs. Now we are get- 
ting less than 180 men per 1000. 

A mechanized Army cannot be sup- 
plied or maintained without technicians. 
Technicians are in the key places when 
battles are fought. They must be trained. 
They must be taught to supply, oper- 
ate, and maintain the most intricate, 
deadly, and expensive machines ever 
devised. 
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Yet not many months before they 
face the fire of the enemy these techni- 
cians may have been shoe salesmen, 
accountants, lawyers, garage mechanics, 
electricians, school teachers, students. 

Consider what this means in terms of 
Army training. Since September 1939, 
when the Army numbered only 187,000 
men, it has expanded nearly fortyfold. 
A vast educational system has been built 
up within the Army to instruct men at 
all levels, from the most rudimentary to 
the most highly technical, from reading 
and writing to meteorology and engi- 
neering. 

Nine out of ten men are given special- 
ized training beyond their basic train- 
ing. The training of an infantry com- 
bat soldier, for example, requires an 
average of ten months. Only eight to 
thirteen weeks of this is basic training. 
It takes well over a year to train a pilot. 
Technicians go to school from six weeks 
to six months in addition to training 
with combat units. Men assigned to the 
Army Specialized Training Program at- 
tend colleges and universities after their 
basic training for periods varying from 
twelve weeks to more than a year. 

The mission of the Army Service 
Forces is to supply enough in the right 
places and on time. Training takes time. 
Every hour of effective preinduction 
training given a prospective soldier will 
make him a better fighting man. And 
it will save time. 

But a trained soldier without the will 
to fight is dead weight. 

Your Army needs men and women 
who understand our enemies and their 
ambitions; who know the issues at 
stake and are willing to sacrifice them- 
selves to preserve the integrity of free 
men. It needs men and women who 
fight with the confidence that they are 
a vital part of the best trained Army in 
the world, equipped with the best 
weapons, and fighting for ideals in 
which they believe. 

The will to fight is a part of a sol- 
dier’s equipment as essential to him as 
his rifle. This will comes from under- 
standing, and this understanding has 
its roots in education. 

To have the best fighting force in the 
world, we must have the best informed 
Army in the world. We do not stint in 
the accomplishment of that mission. 
We count on the schools to do their part 
for future soldiers. 


I believe that many civilians picture 
the soldier’s life as a routine of toughen- 
ing-up. That is partially true. 

But it is a misconception that tough- 
ness is synonymous with the ability to 
meet the physical rigors of the soldier’s 
life. It takes more than that. It takes 
knowledge. It takes understanding of 
the ways in which the soldier can main- 
tain his health in infested jungles, in the 
desert, in the Arctic. If a soldier under- 
stands that disease is as deadly an enemy 
as a Jap and far more subtle, he will 
guard against it. 

There is a great deal that schools can 
do for their boys, to give them an intelli- 
gent understanding of the problems of 
health and personal hygiene. That kind 
of preinduction training is just as im- 
portant as a rigorous physical training 
program. The Army needs the help of 
the schools in discovering and remedy- 
ing physical defects in prospective sol- 
diers, and in helping them to attain 
their maximum physical fitness without 
putting them thru paces beyond their 
growing physical capacities. 

Just as there are certain basic physi- 
cal requirements for soldiers there are 
basic educational requirements. 

A soldier must be able to understand 
what he reads and retain it. He must 
be able to speak clearly and to the point. 
An order given must be an order under- 
stood and obeyed. A badly stated order 
can cost lives. A soldier who doesn’t 
know how to listen and retain what he 
hears can endanger the lives of others. 

Similarly, a soldier must be able to 
compute quickly and accurately. An ex- 
tensive knowledge of mathematics is 
not needed by the average soldier, but 
the minimum requirements of simple 
computation must be thoroly mastered 
and their uses and application under- 
stood. 

These are minimum requirements 
only. They can be met by preinduction 
training in the schools. But intellectual 
and technical leadership by men highly 
trained in the professions is also needed 
by the Armed Forces. These men are 
needed now, and they will be needed in 
the period of reconstruction following 
the war. 

This need had to be met. The Army 
Specialized Training Program, operat- 
ing in several hundred colleges and uni- 
versities in all parts of the nation will 
provide training in engineering, psychol- 





ogy, medicine, mathematics, science, 
and also in the field of foreign language 
and area study. One hundred fifty thoy. 
sand soldiers at a time will be assigned 
to ASTP units for periods varying from 
12 weeks to more than a year and ip 
some cases, several years. 

This kind of Army training calls fo, 
a special kind of training in the schools, 

Each year a considerable number of 
especially able young men graduatin 
from highschool will qualify for the 
Army Specialized Training Program, 
They need mathematics, four years jf 
possible; they need physics and other 
sciences, English, history, a modern 
language. 

These men are slated to be leaders, 
First, and foremost, they are soldiers, 

The Army of the United States js 
the largest educational institution ever 
conceived and built. Education for war 
is obviously not the same as education 
for peace. But they overlap. The Army 
is training men for war, but the train. 
ing in literally millions of cases will 
help to fit men for their places in the 
peacetime economy of the future. Young 
men and women entering the Armed 
Forces should understand the opportu. 
nities open to them. They should know 
in advance that they cannot only pre. 
pare themselves for civilian jobs but for 
the continuation of their formal educa 
tion. More than 60,000 men and women 
are now enrolled in correspondence 
courses offered by the Armed Forces In- 
stitute and scores of thousands more are 
in off-duty classes studying Institute 
courses. Their eyes are on the future. 


TRL TT et CL EE ee 


Preinduction training and postindue- 


tion training are parts of the same essen- 


tial process. You are concerned with the 


whole boy; we are concerned with the 
whole soldier. They are one and the 
same person. The future soldier has vital 


needs which should be met prior to his | 
induction. Job skills, physical fitness, | 
sound basic education, and above all, 


the will to fight—these are needs com 
mon to all soldiers. 

Schoolmen and military men share 4 
common purpose and common prob 
lems. We are all teachers. We are all de- 
termined to achieve the same goal. We 
are all dealing in terms of humanity. 
In our hands rests the responsibility for 
the generation who will free the world. 

There can be no more important job 
than this! 
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War and Peace Fund Progress 





T Is NOW APPARENT that the need for 
[tne War and Peace Fund is even 
greater than was realized when the 
campaign was begun. That the great 
body of teachers have sensed this need 
is shown by the magnificent response 
wherever the cause has been properlv 
presented to them. 

At its meeting in August with the 
NEA Executive Committee, the War 
and Peace Fund Campaign Committee 
was firm in the conviction that the en- 
tire fund can and will be raised. The 
$600,000 sought—a relatively small sum 
considering the magnitude of the need— 
was to be divided one-third to state edu- 
cation associations and two-thirds or 
$400,000 to the NEA. As this Journat 
goes to press on September 10, the cash 
received or retained by the NEA totals 
$214,848.46. Seventeen states have turned 
in cash equal to or exceeding the NEA 
share of their quotas. The District of Co- 
lumbia, counting contributions of both 
public schools and other agencies, has 
turned in an amount equal to 231 per- 
cent of its quota; Maine has turned in an 
amount equal to 203 percent of its quota; 
the State of Washington has turned in 
193 percent; Georgia, 150 percent; Ala- 
bama, 146 percent. 

These splendid achievements are a 
challenge to the teachers of every state in 
the Union to do their part. When the 
final report is published in Tr Journar 
later in the year, it is hoped that no 
state in our great Union will have failed 
to raise its share of this vital fund. 

Already the Fund is bearing fruit in 
keeping with the purposes for which it 
was given. After conference with the 
Fund Committee, the NEA Executive 
Committee has adopted the following 
statement to the 
monies collected: 

NEA War and Peace Fund—This 
Fund has been contributed by teachers 
thruout the nation and is held in trust 
by the Executive Committee to be made 
available for war and peace activities be- 


govern use of the 


yond the regular on-going program of 
the Association. 

Published material made possible thru 
War and Peace Fund support will carry 


a clear acknowledgment of this assist- 
ance. 

General Purposes—To help the 
schools of America play a more vigorous 
and effective role in hastening the win- 
ning of the war. 

To assure the educational profession 
a more powerful voice in making and 
keeping the peace. 

To conserve the interest and welfare 
of girls and boys and the schools in the 
midst of the stress and strain of the war 
and the competing demands of the post- 
war days. 

Specific Purposes—[1| To secure ade- 
quate financial support of education on 
local, state, and national bases in order 
that grave educational deficiencies re- 
vealed by selective service may be cor- 
rected and that salaries may be paid that 
will attract and hold our best qualified 
people in the teaching profession. 

[2] To protect the mental and physi- 
cal health of children and youth and to 
insure educational justice for all, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or economic cir- 
cumstance. 

[3] To keep in active touch with the 
many departments, bureaus, and agen- 
cies of the federal government in which 
decisions are made concerning educa- 
tion. 

[4] To protect the integrity of the 
schools against the tendency of other 
agencies to take over their functions. 

[5] To foster legislative and adminis- 
trative measures to deal adequately with 
juvenile delinquency. 

[6] To promote thruout our country 
that quality of school service which will 


help all people in the United States to 
attain widespread understanding of 
the need for a just peace and of the 
major principles on which such a peace 
can be based. 

[7] To work for proper educational 
representation in the making of the 
peace, for an immediate organization in 
the field of educational policy among 
the United Nations, and for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent international 
office of education which will promote 
education in all nations in harmony 
with the principles on which continuing 
peace must rest. 

In keeping with these purposes the 
Executive Committee has decided to ex- 
tend the activities of its three great com- 
missions to obtain the maximum efh- 
ciency in the use of these funds. It has 
made available $50,000 to be used as 
needed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in helping to win the war and 
the peace. It has made available another 
$50,000 to be used as needed to advance 
the cause of federal aid. This will be 
expended thru the Legislative and De- 
fense Commissions which are now en- 
gaged in the most thoro campaign ever 
made on behalf of this cause so essential 
to the success of our schools and the 
future strength of democracy. The Exec- 
utive Committee has set aside another 
$15,000 from the Fund to be used in 
meeting other emergencies as they arise. 

The meeting of the Committee was a 
most inspiring occasion. Its discussions 
went far beyond the present campaign 
to the longtime needs of our profession. 
Great importance was attached to the 
quota plan which has been adopted by 
the Executive Committee for increasing 
NEA membership and to the need for 
increasing the dues at the next meeting 
of the Representative Assembly. 





EDUCATION IN A TIME OF CRISIS 


At the time of the first World War our schools were in grave danger. The 
average annual salary of teachers stood at $655. Living costs rose sharply. 
Teachers left the schools. Many schools were closed. Delinquency increased. 
Our Association met these conditions by a great forward movement. Due in 
no small measure to the activity of the NEA, our schools made great progress 
following the war. Teachers’ salaries more than doubled. Standards of prepa- 


ration for entrance to the profession rose sharply. Highschool enrolment 
doubled and redoubled. Curriculums provided for individual differences. Now 
again we are faced with the necessity for action. Our profession must again 
meet the challenge presented by war conditions!—George D. Strayer, chair- 
man, NEA War and Peace Fund Committee, 
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SOCIATION is the national profes- 

sional organization of the teachers of 
America. It was established in 1857 to ad- 
vance the interests of the teaching profession 
and promote the cause of education thruout 
the United States. 


Ts NATIONAL EDUCATION AS- 


[1] It has played an important part in all 
forward-looking educational movements in 
this country since its organization. 


[2] It has protected thousands of educators 
—college presidents, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and classroom teachers—against unfair 
dismissal. 


[3] It has helped teachers in more than half 
the states secure tenure and retirement sys- 
tems, and is working for these advantages 
for all teachers. 


[4] It helped mobilize the forces of our na- 
tion in World War I and is now helping to 
gear our educational program to the war ef- 
fort, encouraging effective teaching of de- 
mocracy and helping teachers and pupils to 
do their part toward winning the war and 
the peace. 


[5] It has helped increase teachers’ average 
annual salary from $189 in 1879 to $655 in 
1917 and $1500 in 1942. It has helped teach- 
ers in practically every state secure special 
salary increases during the past year. 


[6] It has enlisted support from such impor- 
tant groups as the NAM, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, AFL, CIO, NCPT, National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, American Legion, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Lions Clubs. 


[7] It helped repeal “The Little Red Rider” 


—a law which required District of Columbia 
teachers to take a special loyalty oath every 
month. 


[8] It secured an amendment to the Hatch 
Act which restored civil rights to teachers. 


[9] It has worked actively to secure adequate 
school support based on sound methods of 
financing. 


[10] It has stimulated democracy in educa- 
tion by practicing and encouraging teacher 
participation in development of educational 
policies and programs. 


{11] It has furnished national leadership in 
education, formulating and disseminating 
vital longtime policies. Its publications and 
those of its committees, departments, and 
commissions have been outstanding contribu- 


tions to educational thinking and _ national. 


welfare. 


[12] It has helped modernize and improve 
curriculums of elementary school, highschool, 
college, and university. 


[13] It has helped state teachers associations, 
serving as a clearinghouse for information re- 
garding all phases of education, and furnish- 
ing facts and expert counsel for their public 
relations and legislative programs. 


[14] It has helped local teachers associations, 
encouraged their establishment and assisted in 
development of their programs and solution 
of their problems. 


[15] It has helped protect schools against at- 
tack, championing the cause of education 
vigorously and exposing the selfish motives of 
vested interests whose leaders have sought to 
undermine confidence of the public in its 
schools. 
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How We Can Avoid Federal Control of Education 


EDGAR L. MORPHET 


Director, Administration and Finance, Florida 
State Department of Education 





pACTICALLY all educators and laymen 

are agreed that we must avoid any 
ystem of federal aid or support that is 
ikely to result in federal control of 
| schools or of any part of the educational 
program. ‘ 

For several years the question of fed- 
eal aid for schools has been considered 
4 controversial issue. Yet there is no 

valid reason why it should be. Many 
rsons have assumed that any system 

of direct federal aid for schools is certain 
to bring federal control. Because of this 
assumption there has been much con- 
fused thinking. Many who sincerely be- 

| lieve the wealth of the nation ought to 
_ be used to assure an adequate education 
| for all its children have opposed federal 
| aid because of the fear of federal control. 

The question of federal financial sup- 
| port, if it could be divorced from the 
| possibility of control, should be non- 
| controversial. The states with least 
_ wealth, almost without exception, have 
_ the largest percentage of children. Those 
_ states are now making a greater finan- 

cial effort to support their schools, are 
| taxing themselves higher in proportion, 
| than the more wealthy states. Yet these 
| poorer states are not providing and can- 
| not provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for their children. Statistics 
show, moreover, that when the children 
in these states have grown into adults, 
_ many of them migrate into the more 
wealthy sections of the nation because of 
the greater opportunities to be found 
there. Because of the differences in birth 
tate the states with least adequate 
| schools are now supplying a substantial 
proportion of the citizenship found in 
other states. Thus the entire nation is 
| being handicapped by the extent to 
which the poorest state is unable to 
maintain satisfactory schools and to pre- 
| Pare citizens who are physically and 
mentally fit to carry their proper pro- 
| portion of the nation’s military, eco- 
nomic, and political responsibilities. The 
| only way in which this handicap can be 
| Overcome in any reasonable period of 
time is to use the wealth of the nation to 
assure a proper education for its citizens 
regardless of the state in which they 
live, Federal support for schools is im- 
Perative, 


But how can we have federal support 


SS 


without federal control? Surprisingly 
enough the answer is simple. The best 


_ way to avoid federal control of educa- 


tion in this country is to establish a com- 
prehensive system of direct federal aid 
with adequate funds apportioned to the 
respective states on an objective basis to 
be administered under their respective 
constitutions, laws, and regulations. 

So far we have refused to establish 
any such system of federal aid, appar- 
ently largely because of the assumption 
on the part of many that by this failure 
to face the problem we are avoiding any 
danger of federal control. An examina- 
tion of recent trends and developments, 
however, proves the assumption to be 
wrong, dangerously wrong! 

Comparatively few people realize that 
for the last several years we have been 
moving rapidly in the direction of fed- 
eral control of education largely because 
we do not have any comprehensive sys- 
tem of direct federal aid. In fact, we 
already have a very large measure of fed- 
eral control of education in this country. 
Trends and developments indicate 
clearly that the only way to reverse this 
trend is to face the problem frankly— 
that is, to provide direct federal aid for 
schools—rather than to ijrnore it. 

It should be helpful to examine briefly 
some of these recent developments and 
trends toward federal control of educa- 
tion and to determine some of their 
more obvious implications. While ten- 
dencies toward federal control without 
federal aid have existed for many years 
some of those which have occurred dur- 
ing the past decade should be of great- 
est interest: 


[1] During the depression schools in 
many states and particularly in the less 
wealthy rural areas ran into serious finan- 
cial difficulties. Congress might have faced 
the problem frankly and established a sys- 
tem of federal aid for schools at that time, 
but it did not. By 1934 the situation be- 
came so serious that the federal government 
felt impelled to do something to prevent 
a complete collapse in certain areas. The 
indirect method was used. Some of the 


| funds set aside for relief were made avail- 
| able to the schools, but the federal officials 


prescribed detailed conditions for using the 
funds. For example, where schools could 
only be continued with the use of federal 
funds, teachers could be paid salaries only 
at the rates prescribed for persons on relief. 
The federal government thus took away 
from the participating states and com- 
munities during that period the control of 
a vital phase of school policies. It deter- 
mined the salaries to be paid individual 
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teachers and saw to it that those salaries 
in most cases were lower than established 
local standards. But even more significant 
controls were yet to come. 


[2] The need for nursery schools and 
kindergartens and for various types of 
adult education has existed for many years. 
Some communities have sufficient wealth 
to provide at least some of these services 
but many others do not have. A few years 
ago federal agencies began to sense this 
need. Relief funds were made available to 
establish these services on a limited scale. 
But again there was no direct appropriation 
for education. In fact, the funds that were 
used in many cases were not even made 
available to established state educational 
agencies. Instead a parallel, and to some 
extent at least, a duplicating agency was 
established in each state. The federal gov- 
ernment thus was controlling certain 
aspects of educational policy in each state 
by determining the functions for which 
funds could be spent, the communities in 
which they could be spent, by hiring per- 
sonnel, and by spending the funds. 

[3] The poorest communities have al- 
ways had the most difficulty in providing 
adequate school buildings. The federal gov- 
ernment also became interested in this 
field—and is likely to become interested 
again. But the system of aid which was 
established thru the PWA tended to help 
the wealthy communities more than the 
most needy because of the matching re- 
quirement. Moreover, the funds were not 
made available to established state educa- 
tional agencies but the federal officials dealt 
directly with the communities, sometimes 
even encouraging the construction of build- 
ings at improper locations and contrary to 
state standards. Thus for several years we 
had a very real federal control of school 
building construction, often to the con- 
sternation of state and sometimes local 
educational authorities. 


[4] The recently abolished NYA was 
established several years ago to serve the 
very worthy purpose of helping needy but 
capable youth to continue in school. But 
what happened? The funds were not made 
available to the states to administer. The 
federal government set up its own elabo- 
rate organization to administer the pro- 
gram. But the matter did not end there. 
After a time the NYA began to establish 
federally operated schools of its own. Stu- 
dents were paid to attend these schools. 
In many cases the NYA schools competed 
directly with established vocational schools 
for students, teachers, and equipment, 
sometimes even buying up and storing for 
future use equipment seriously needed for 
war training courses. The NYA thus 
sought to control education directly by 
establishing a duplicate, competing system 
of schools. Finally after much controversy 
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and by a very close margin the NYA was 
abolished. 

[5] Within the past two years the fed- 
eral government has had an excellent op- 
portunity to face the problem directly in- 
stead of indirectly because of the urgent 
needs in numerous war industry and train- 
ing centers thruout the nation. In many 
communities the population has been 
doubled, trebled, or even quadrupled while 
vast amounts of valuable property have 
been taken over by the government. Clearly 
the resulting school financial problem was 
not of local origin. Once more, however, 
instead of facing the educational problem 
directly, Congress has chosen the method 
which results in greatest federal control. 
Funds were made available thru the so- 
called “Lanham Act” to assist in main- 
taining normal community facilities in 
those areas. From the beginning pressure 
groups have tended to dominate the situa- 
tion, resulting in a mad scramble for funds. 
The FWA has largely ignored the recom- 
mendations of established state and fed- 
eral educational agencies regarding educa- 
tional phases of the program. Perhaps with- 
out intending to do so, they have estab- 
lished so many objectionable and arbitrary 
controls over the educational program that 
educators thruout the country have practi- 
cally revolted. Yet FWA blandly wonders 
what the objections are all about, assumes 
that the problem can be solved if it exer- 
cises even more direct administrative con- 
trols, and continues to promote projects 
involving substantial sums, with little re- 
gard for established state educational poli- 
cies. While most of these projects are ur- 
gently needed, some of the FWA activities 
seem designed to provide a more obvious 
basis for maintaining, and perhaps a more 
subtle basis for perpetuating, a large and 
aggressive staff. That is the situation today. 

A detailed study of these and other 
developments resulting in non-educa- 
tional federal agencies tending to exert 
increasingly greater and more objec- 
tionable controls over various phases of 
the school program of the nation leads 
to the following conclusions: 

[1] The federal government can never 
be expected in the future to ignore com- 
pletely the educational needs of the nation 
br to refrain entirely from any effort to 
supply funds to meet those needs. In fact 
it seems evident that existing and new 
needs will be increasingly recognized dur- 
ing coming years and an effort will be 
made to see that they are met in some 
manner. 

[2] As long as funds for schools or for 
any phase of the school program are made 
available indirectly thru non-educational 
agencies, we must continue to expect to 
have to face the problem of increasing fed- 
eral control of the school program. Some 
of the reasons are: 

[a] The very fact that these agencies are non- 
educational in oganization and nature means that 
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they have other interests which are primary and 
which will receive major attention and considera- 
tion. Education thus will tend to be subordinated 
to these interests, which means that an effort, 
whether conscious or not, will be made to see that 
it is regulated accordingly. 

{[b] Many undesirable controls will be imposed 
thru ignorance of the implications of these con- 
trols. Non-educational agencies cannot be expected 
to have a wellrounded or even a defensible philos- 
ophy of education. Many decisions will accordingly 
be based on expediency rather than on the needs 
of a properly organized program of education. 

[c] As long as the funds are indirectly made 
available for some phase of education largely on 
a “hobby” or vested interest basis, the plans for 
apportionment and administration cannot readily 
be written into law. Most of the requirements will 
tend to be subjective, subject to change thru pres- 
sure, and to result in many unfortunate, perhaps 
not intended, controls, as in the case of the FWA. 

[3] Recent tendencies to try to meet 
educational needs indirectly thru non-edu- 
cational agencies, if continued, are certain 
to result in increasing confusion and 
further misunderstanding of the real issues 
involved. More and more federal agencies 
are finding educational needs which they 
think should be met thru the schools. 
These agencies are not familiar with exist- 
ing educational machinery and tend to 
ignore it. They establish their own admin- 
istrative agencies in the states to deal di- 
rectly with local schools, without regard to 
what the U. S. Office of Education or state 
departments of education can or might be 
doing. Thus the existing educational struc- 
ture may be further weakened instead of 
strengthened and the organization will 
become more complex instead of sim- 
pler. The confusion that has tended to 
develop during recent years is well illus- 
trated by the fact that some of the large 
daily newspapers in certain sections of the 
country have used the situation created by 
the Lanham Act as an argument against 
any system of federal aid for schools! In- 
creasing confusion would mean that it 
would be increasingly difficult to isolate 
and face fairly the basic problem of federal 
aid for schools. 

[4] The only way to avoid further fed- 
eral control of schools and to eliminate 
some of the present control by non-educa- 
tional agencies is to establish a definite 
plan of direct federal aid. If we can estab- 
lish a comprehensive direct system of fed- 
eral aid for schools administered thru the 
various states as it should be administered, 
we can be prepared to face issues directly. 
If any tendency toward federal control of 
education should develop, we can be in 
position to combat it, whereas with the in- 
direct and piecemeal system of federal sup- 
port, we can seldom get the issues out in 
the open so that any one agency or group 
can be held fully responsible for the un- 
desirable tendencies. 

Any system of direct federal aid for 
schools should meet the following require- 
ments: 

[a] The funds should be apportioned 
to the states on the basis of an objective 
formula written into law and not subject 
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to interpretation or modification by ap 
federal agency or individual except the 
courts. 

[b] The funds should be made ayajl. 
able to the various states to be used by 
them in strengthening and improving 
their own educational systems in accord. 
ance with the provisions of their own laws. 

[c] Each state should be held fully te. 
sponsible and accountable for the Proper 
expenditure of the funds in accordang 
with the objectives and standards written 
into the federal law. The federal govern. 
ment should, of course, have the right to 
audit the state accounts to see that the 
funds are expended for the educationgl 
purposes for which they are authorized, 

[d] The states should probably be ex. 
pected and required to meet certain objec. 
tive administrative standards that are jp. 
corporated in the law. These standards 
should tend to safeguard the interests of 
the children of the state and yet would 
not subject the schools to any type of 
undesirable control. 

The people of America are definitely 
opposed to any federal domination of 
the school program. That fact const- 
tutes the greatest possible safeguard 
against undesirable federal control of 
schools. As long as federal funds con. 
tinue to be made available on a piece. 
meal basis thru non-educational chan- 
nels and used for indirect aid for specific 
phases of the school program, we are 
almost certain to continue to have a 
growing type of federal control which 
cannot successfully and satisfactorily be 
resisted by the people because they have 
no basis for understanding what is hap 
pening. If, however, Congress will estab- 
lish a comprehensive system of federal 
aid for education involving grants to 
the states on an objective basis to be ad- 
ministered according to state law, with 
the states having to deal only with the 
U. S. Office of Education, the people can 
be on the alert for any untoward ten 
dencies or evidences of federal control | 
and will quickly rally to the support of 
their ideals of education as a function 
of the state if those ideals are violated. 

If all the millions of dollars which 
have been spent on various educational 
functions by the non-educational age 
cies of the federal government during 
the past decade could have been made 
available to the states thru a satisfactory 
system of federal aid for schools, our 
state systems of education would today 
have been far stronger; the educational 
program would have been far better; 
many objectionable controls would have 
been avoided; and the people would be 
in far better position to resist successfully 
any further tendencies toward undesit- 
able controls by federal agencies! 
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HEN THE SCHOOLS opENED in Sep- 
Weember 1942, the outlook was dark 
on all fighting fronts. As the schools 
open in 1943, the United Nations have 
assumed the offensive. 

We have successfully met the first 
test of this war. The dictators declared 
that this great democracy could not learn 
quickly enough to unite and fight. The 
citizens of “decadent” democracies, they 
said, could never match the efficiency 
of the “master races” of totalitarian 
states. That boastful arrogance has been 
proved false. We have won some im- 
portant battles. We have beaten back 
the immediate threat. 

Now we face the second test. It is a 
much more exacting test than the first. 
Will we, now that the immediate danger 
to ourselves has been reduced, maintain 
for the long pull ahead an unbreakable 
national unity, a clarity of purpose, an 
untiring spirit for the next offensive? 
The casualty lists grow longer; the 
wounded begin to fill our hospitals; the 
annoyances and deprivations on the 
home front increase. Will we maintain 
the pace? Will we steadily increase it 
as time goes on? Will we be so clear 
regarding the purposes for which we 
fight that we will discover and reject 
the spurious “peace offensive” that may 
begin at any time? Will we and our 
Allies maintain mutual confidence and 
complete cooperation? If a major set- 
back befalls us, will we grit our teeth, 
rally our forces, and start all over again? 
Will we conduct a national election in 
the midst of war without subordinating 
the national welfare to partisan advan- 
tages? Will we be able to solve our 
domestic problems—inflation, rationing, 
manpower, relationships among all the 
races, all the creeds, all the different eco- 
nomic and social groups that make 
America? We have shown that we can 
start quickly; now we must show that 
we do not quit too soon. 

The teachers and the students in our 
schools, like all the rest of the popula- 
tion, must this year continue, day in and 
day out, to give to their wartime duties 
an immediate and absolute priority in 
time, attention, personnel, and funds 
over any and all other activities. They 
must teach and study better than ever, 
work harder than ever, give of them- 
selves more generously than ever. They 
must refrain from petty complaints. 
They must buy war bonds and stamps 


FIGHT 


to the FINISH ° 


to the limit. They must avoid all forms 
of waste in the use of materials, food, 
clothing, time, and money. They must, 
above all, learn to maintain a strong and 
intelligent loyalty to the principles for 
which this nation is fighting. 

Without such contributions made by 
the million teachers and the thirty mil- 
lion students in our schools, the outlook 
for victory would be considerably dark- 
ened or delayed. 

There must be no slackening of effort 
at home as long as our men are fighting 
abroad. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission, therefore, invites the students 
and teachers of America to join it in the 
following pledges: 


AS STUDENTS 


We will remain in school, attend regularly, 
and learn all we can, to make ourselves 
effective in the service of our country, re- 
membering that this war calls for many 
skilled services on the battle front and at 
home. 

We will safeguard our health and keep 
ourselves physically fit, so that we may be 
strong to perform our duties, remember- 
ing that preventable illness is a serious 
handicap to full wartime efficiency of the 
nation. 


AS TEACHERS 


We will provide a program of education 
and recreation for all youth, which will 
encourage them to continue in school and 
protect them from antisocial influences, re- 
membering that they need to satisfy their 
desires for adventurous action and to feel 
that by continuing in school they can con- 
stantly grow in ability to render national 
service. 

We will foster the physical and mental 
health of children and youth, and see that 
remediable defects are promptly corrected, 
remembering that the duties and strains of 
war require strong bodies and healthy 
minds. 


WORKING TOGETHER 


We will faithfully observe all regulations 
designed to prevent inflation, conserve 
materials needed for the war, and secure 
a fair distribution of civilian goods, re- 
membering that the strength of democracy 


lies in willing cooperation for the common 
good. 

Over and above our duties as citizens and 
our responsibilities as members of the 
school, we will seek and find additional 
opportunities to serve our nation and our 
community, remembering that small acts, 
when multiplied many times, may save 
lives, relieve suffering, and hasten the hour 
of victory. 

We will be alert to the defense of our 
schools and homes against enemy attack, 
remembering that military authorities have 
warned us that air raids are still possible 
and that the lives and property of others 
may depend upon the vigilance of each 
one of us. 

We will strive to grow in our understand- 
ing of democracy, in our loyalty to demo- 
cratic ideals, and in our practice of the 
democratic way of life, remembering that 
every day many Americans are giving their 
lives so that freedom may not perish from 
the earth. 

We will keep ourselves informed on public 
affairs and seek to be unbiased in our 
judgments on public questions and the 
actions of public officials, remembering 
that freedom of speech should never be 
used for the sake of selfish or narrowly 
partisan interests. 

We will continue to teach, to study, and to 
learn the principles on which a just and 
lasting peace may be built, remembering 
always that we fight in this war to create 
conditions under which peace may prevail 
and freedom may flourish. 

We will stay in this fight to the finish, 
and not relax our efforts one split second 
before it is won. 

—This statement, adopted by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission on August 
22, 1943, has been sent widely to school 
superintendents with the suggestion that 
it be used in the following ways: 


[1] Release to local newspapers if possible 
on opening day of new school year. 

[2] At school assemblies or faculty meet- 
ings, early in the school year 

[3] At a schoolboard meeting 

[4] At parent-teacher association meetings 
[5] Reprint as a poster, in the highschool 
print shop, and display in all schools 

[6] Use in connection with American Ed- 
ucation Week 
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An Emergency in the Education 
of American Youth 


Y THE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS, boys 
B and girls who in other times would 
have completed highschool are now 
leaving school before graduation to go 
to work. In some communities, the 
exodus from highschool has already 
reached proportions which are alarming 
to all concerned for the success of the 
war effort and for the longtime welfare 
of youth. In practically all communities, 
withdrawals have reached the point 
where they require immediate attention 
and action. And almost everywhere, the 
rates of withdrawal are steadily mount- 
ing. 

At the same time, there are large 
sources of labor, especially of adults em- 
ployed in the production of luxuries and 
in other nonessential occupations. 

The motives which impel youth to 
leave school for work are understand- 
able—the attraction of high wages, the 
desire to do something definite to help 
win the war, the influence of the ex- 
ample of their fellows, and the argu- 
ments and inducements of those who, 
thoughtlessly or otherwise, would ex- 
ploit the labor of youth. 

Highschool students, and often their 
parents also, are likely to respond to 
these motives without giving thought 
to other considerations, which are of 
far greater importance to the national 
welfare. All adults concerned in these 
matters—particularly employers, school 
officials, and parents—should see that 
youth clearly understand such consider- 
ations as those which follow, and that 
they carefully weigh them before mak- 
ing their decisions. 

The greatest service which boys and 
girls of sixteen and seventeen can ren- 
der to the war effort is to get ready for 
the national service which most of them 
will be called upon to give at eighteen, 
in the armed forces, in war production, 
in civilian war agencies, or in specialized 
training. Time after time, high officials 
of the Army and the Navy, of govern- 
ment and industry, have urged youth to 
use the years up to eighteen to build the 
foundations of a broad education. That 


way, they have affirmed, lies the greatest 
national service. 

The greatest service which boys and 
girls of sixteen and seventeen can ren- 
der to themselves is to secure now the 
education which will surely be needed 
in the highly competitive labor market 
of the postwar years. 

Many cases have already been re- 
ported of successful arrangements for 
combining parttime work in war occu- 
pations with the continuation of regular 
schooling until highschool graduation. 
Such cooperative plans offer the greatest 
promise of a constructive solution to the 
problem. All such arrangements, how- 
ever, should be guided by the principle 
that both the national welfare and the 
welfare of youth require that education 
have first claim on the time and ener- 
gies of youth. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


[1] Youth who have not completed 
highschool are in the war most effec- 
tively when they are carrying forward 
their regular school work, plus the spe- 
cial curriculums and activities provided 
by the schools as a recognized part of 
the total war effort. 

[2] School attendance until gradua- 
tion is the best contribution to the war 
effort which school age youth can make. 

[3] Full recognition should be given 
to the statements of the Army, Navy, 
and War Manpower Commission, to 
the effect that the great need is for the 
highest quality of service which can be 
obtained and that continued schooling 
until graduation is the one best assur- 
ance for the performance desired. 

[4] Parents, industry, labor, business, 
and society in general will profit best by 
the adequate education of all youth. 

[5] The personal needs and develop- 
ment of the individual pupil can best 
be met by continuance in school until 
graduation. 

[6] The interpretation of the school 
laws, in respect to school leaving, should 


be made clear, to the effect that permits 
for work are granted for time which js 
released from schooling and that the 
burden of proof is upon those who inter. 
fere with the continuance of youth jp 
school until graduation. 

[7] Safeguards for the proper grant. 
ing of work permits should be rigor. 
ously maintained. 

[8] Counseling services should he 
given in connection with individual re. 
quests for work permits. Pupils should 
be advised to enter only such occupa. 
tions as are officially listed as essential, 

[9] Requests for work permits should 
be presented in advance, and personal 
contacts should be made with parents 
before the issuance of permits. 

[10] Schools should immediately jp. 
terview pupils who left school before 
the end of the preceding term and offer 
specific counseling in respect to the 
desirability of their return to school, 

[11] Each school should survey the 
local situation with respect to essential 
work needs and the best possible ad 
justment for the maximum amount of 
schooling, with such provision of time 
for essential work as may be necessary, 

[12] The health of pupil worker 
should be given full consideration, and 
provisions for work should apply only 
to those who are physically capable. 

[13] In any of those centers where 
the needs for war emergency manpower 
cannot be met in any other way, co 
operative schemes involving adjustments 
between school time and employment 
should be developed, the work schedule 
not to exceed one-half time. 

[14] Every effort should be made to 
meet the needs of working youth by the 
extension of school opportunities thru 
late afternoon and evening hours, on 
Saturdays, and during the summer 
months. All such extensions of the 
school schedule should receive the bene 
fits of state aid—A statement adopted 
by the Educational Policies Commission, 
August 22, 1943. 
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BUILDING STRONG LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Threefold Professional Citizenship 


HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN coming one 
A after another could not move a ton 
weight, but the united strength of fifty 
would transport it with ease.” 

Teachers of today, working together 
thru local, state, and national profes- 
sional organizations, are demonstrating 
the fundamental truth of this statement 
by George Washington. 

Looking back into the yesterdays of 
our profession, we find that teachers 
have taken long strides in the building 
of a threefold professional citizenship, 
local, state, and national. As far back 
as the 1790's, teachers were organiz- 
ing locally. The Society of Associated 
Teachers of New York City and the 
Associated Instructors of Youth in the 
Town of Boston and Its Vicinity were 
two of the earliest teacher organizations. 

In 1845 state educational associations 
founded in Rhode Island and New York 
marked the beginning of organization 
on a statewide basis. A dozen years 
later, leaders from ten of these state as- 
sociations formed the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, now the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

For years local, state, and national 
organizations pursued their separate 
ways, with no planned program of co- 
operation. Then came the Salt Lake 
City convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1920, when the Asso- 
ciation’s Representative Assembly—to 
be made up of delegates from state and 
local associations—was created. Anxious 
weeks followed this reorganization. 
Would state and local groups affiliate 
with the national into a working unity? 

Before the first meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1921, 44 state as- 
sociations had affiliated and the others 
did so soon afterward. During that first 
year 463 local associations affliated and 
thereby became charter members. 

Before the creation of the Representa- 
tive Assembly, the NEA had conducted 
business on a town hall basis, with 
voting by all active members present at 
aconvention. The larger the Association 
became, the more difficult grew the eff- 
cient and democratic conducting of its 
affairs. Association policies could be 


controlled by members in the host city 
and state, since they naturally were pres- 
ent in larger numbers than groups from 
other parts of the country. The reorgan- 
ization of 1920 made it possible for all 
NEA members thru their chosen repre- 
sentatives from local and state associa- 
tions to have an equal share and direct 
influence in the development of policies. 

The affiliation of local and state or- 
ganizations with the national Associa- 
tion to make up the Representative As- 
sembly was significant, however, not 
alone because it helped to democratize 
NEA affairs. Vitally important also was 
the fact that this was the first step in 
knitting together local, state, and na- 
tional associations into one unified in- 
strument for professional betterment. 

Unification and coordination did not 
come overnight, nor have they even yet 
been fully achieved. Today, with 1106 
local affliated with the 
NEA, there are still thousands of other 
locals which are not affiliated. 

A step was taken at the Indianapolis 
Assembly this July which should en- 
courage affiliation of additional groups. 
Bylaws were amended so as to provide 


associations 


that local associations, which now pay 
a $5 affiliation fee, may if “membership 
comprises 100 percent of all the possible 
members of such administrative unit” 
be entitled to “all privileges of any other 
affliated local association without pay- 
ment of any fee.” 

We have looked at the yesterday 
and today of professional organization. 
What of tomorrow? NEA Secretary 
Willard E. Givens, pointing out at the 
Indianapolis Representative Assembly 
that our professional associations are 
still too loosely organized and their dues 


wholly inadequate for an expanding 
program of action, urged that organiza- 
tional machinery be invented to handle 
all professional problems in a profes- 
sional way. He suggests that: 


Local teachers associations: Be organ- 
ized in every school district. Amend con- 
stitutions and bylaws so as to authorize 
not only study of professional problems, 
but dealing with questions of salary, em- 
ployment, tenure, retirement. Have recog- 
nized by local schoolboards the’ right to 
negotiate conditions of employment. Be 
responsible for collection of local, state, 
and national dues. 


State associations: Arrange their con- 
stitutions to provide for integration of 
local and state associations, providing local 
groups with a state charter. Provide facili- 
ties necessary to help local associations 
carry out their functions. Cooperate ac- 
tively with local groups and the NEA in 
putting into effect practical plans for col- 
lecting all professional -dues. Develop a 
form of federation in cooperation with the 
NEA that will make local and state asso- 
ciations an integral part of the national 
association. 


The national association: Issue charters 
to affiliated associations. Be an effective 
instrument in helping state and _ local 
groups deal with employment problems. 
Invite cooperation of leaders of local and 
state associations in developing policies 
with respect to employment preblems, in- 
viting cooperation of local and state leaders 
in developing policies, furnishing field 
workers to cooperate with local and state 
groups in carrying out their functions in 
this field. Extend membership greatly and 
increase dues so that necessary activities 
can be adequately financed. Make in- 
creased efforts to secure federal legislation 
affecting the economic welfare of teachers. 





The local association is the foundation stone of professional organization. Let us, 


when the tempest of war and reconstruction has subsided, be able to say of our 


profession, “And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 


and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.” — 


WILLIS A. SUTTON, superintendent of schools, Atlanta. 


I 
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BUILDING STRONG LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


HE LOCAL ASSOCIATION is the cradle 

of democracy in professional organ- 
ization. It is close to the people and 
to the conditions which concern the 
schools. It is the training ground of 
leadership, a laboratory for cooperative 
projects. State and national associations 
gain in strength as professional atti- 
tudes and loyalties are built up thru the 
activities of local associations. 

The number and nature of activities 
carried on by a local association are 
usually determined by its size, the ex- 
tent of its territory, its particular needs, 
and the energy and initiative of its mem- 
bers and leaders. Some few of the in- 
numerable activities of local groups are 
listed here to assist groups in planning 
activities and in evaluating their pro- 
grams. 

Civic projects—Any project which im- 
proves living conditions in the commu- 
nity is worthy of teacher support. The 
fact that teachers are active in behalf of 


association may initiate or support are 
Citizenship Recognition Day, Com- 
munity Chest compaigns, community 
clean-up days, community surveys and 
planning, campaigns to get teachers to 
register and vote, school and commu- 
nity beautification, sale of war stamps 
and bonds. 

Many local organizations give finan- 
cial aid to worthy projects, such as es- 
tablishing a shoe or dental fund for 
underprivileged children, or establishing 
a loan fund for needy teachers. 

Legislation—To obtain desirable state 
and national educational legislation re- 
quires vigorous and sustained coopera- 
tive action, based upon thoro under- 
standing of conditions making such 
legislation necessary. This means: 

Keeping members informed as to 
state and federal legislation. (Are your 
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Affiliation is a continuous relationship and does not 
require renewal from year to year as membership does. 
When an organization applies for affiliation and is ac- 
cepted, a charter is granted. The annual dues are $5. 





the common welfare puts them in a bet- 
ter position to teach citizenship and at 
the same time attaches public impor- 
tance to civic responsibility. 

Among civic activities which the local 


teachers familiar, for example, with the 
provisions of S. 637?) Organizing the 
community in support of such legisla- 
tion. Asking influential citizens to keep 
in touch with legislators. Keeping your 





Activities of 


representatives in the state legislature 
and Congress informed with regard to 
the wishes of the organization on edu. 
cational matters. Interviewing candi- 
dates for local, and na- 
tional political offices. Arranging meet- 
ings at which candidates discuss their 
platforms. 

Organization problems — Teachers 
must not make the mistake of thinking 
that, because education is so closely allied 
to the public welfare, its protection and 
advancement may be left safely to un- 
stimulated public demands. Who will 
speak for education and for the rights 
of children if teachers do not? 

The organized profession must be- 
come the spearhead of a mighty move- 
ment to develop a program of action 
suited to our local, state, and national 
purposes, ideals, and needs. Toward this 
end local associations should see that 
all their members are also members of 
state and national associations and par- 


county, state, 


ticipate in state and national programs 
and activities. Members of local associa- 
tions may well sponsor Future Teachers 
of America clubs in highschools, en- 
couraging some of the finest young peo- 
ple to enter the teaching profession, and 
guiding their personal and professional 
growth. 

Many local associations are making 
their group a workshop for the inservice 
growth of teachers. They study the code 
of ethics of’ the profession. (Obtain a 
copy of the code of ethics of the NEA.) 
As soon as finances permit, larger asso- 
ciations often establish a publication and 
maintain independent, permanent head- 
quarters. 

Other helpful include 
holding regular general meetings often 
enough to hold the interest of all mem- 


procedures 


bers, keeping the entire membership in- 
formed in regard to policies and activi- 
ties as determined by the executive 
board, and keeping adequate records of 
all organization activities and a file of 
clippings about school activities from 
the local papers. 

Selection of delegates to state and 


national conventions is a matter of vital 
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Local Associations 


importance. Urge classroom teacher 
delegates to get all information possible 
and to present the teacher’s point of 
view. Instruct delegates to attend all 
business sessions. Evaluate the services 
of each delegate after the convention, 
and return only those who have served 
effectively. Without a good percentage 
of delegates who have had previous ex- 
perience as delegates, the business of 
state and national associations cannot 
be effectively, intelligently, and continu- 
ously carried on. 

Public relations—To enlist for educa- 
tion the friendly support of those outside 
the profession, those in charge of active 
public relations programs must know 
what news should be given to the public 
and how to give it most effectively. 

Every classroom teacher should be an 
eficient interpreter of the budget. Thru 
the local association she may study the 
local school budget, compare teaching 
costs with transportation and adminis- 
trative costs, and study the items of 
fixed expenses. Cooperate with all civic 
groups and committees which may be 
interested in improving educational 
services and local school situations. Hold 
joint conferences with leaders in labor, 
industry, and business to exchange 
points of view. Arrange public forums 
where important problems affecting the 


schools may be discussed. Invite the 
editor of the local newspaper to speak 
before the teachers association, to tell 
about the kind of news a paper is inter- 
ested in using. Secure time on the air 
for school broadcasts featuring school- 
room activities to acquaint the public 
with a modern school program, prob- 
lems confronting the schools, pending 
legislative measures. 

Plan well in advance for the associa- 
tion’s part in observing American Edu- 
cation Week. Make the most of this 
opportunity to acquaint parents and 
other citizens with the schools. 

Teacher welfare—The local organiza- 
tion is the most logical place to obtain 
first-hand information on economic and 
social problems of teachers thru “study- 
your-own-problems” classes. Working 
with the school administration and with 
the state association, the local associa- 
tion often formulates a longtime pro- 
gram of action with regard to: Certifi- 
cation, consumers cooperatives, contrac- 
tual relationships, credit unions, group 
insurance, hospitalization, retirement, 
sabbatical leave, salary schedules, school 
budgets and finance, sick leave, teacher 
load, teacher rating, and tenure. 

Good fellowship projects—It is im- 
portant for people who are to work 
together to know and enjoy one an- 





KINDS OF AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


A 


Geographical 





[1] Local 
[2] County 
[3] District 
[4] Regional 
[5] State 


B 


Membership 





[1] All-inclusive 

[2] Classroom teachers only 
[3] Highschool teachers only 
[4] Elementary teachers only 


[5] Principals only or principals 


and supervisors 
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NEA Bylaws 


PROVIDE THAT: 


A local education association may 
make application to affiliate with 
the NEA. Applications are subject 
to approval of NEA Executive 

Committee. 


Annual dues of an affiliated local 
association shall be $5, except that 
any affiliated local association whose 
membership comprises 100 percent 
of all possible members within a 
district shall be entitled to all priv- 
ileges of affiliation without payment 
of fees. 


Affiliated local groups shall receive 
all regular NEA publications. 


Each affiliated local association 
shall be entitled to elect one dele- 
gate and one alternate to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly for each 100 
of its members, or major fraction 
thereof, who are active members of 
the NEA. 


Only active members of the NEA 
shall be eligible to be delegates to 
the Representative Assembly and 
to vote in election of delegates in a 
local affiliated association. 


Delegates to the Representative 
Assembly shall file their creden- 
tials with the NEA on blanks fur- 
nished for that purpose, not later 
than ten days before the beginning 
of the annual meeting. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly shall be final 
judge of delegates’ qualifications. 
Delegates shall have equal rights 
and each shall have one vote. 
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other. The local organization serves as 
a means. of bringing its members to- 
gether in happy association. 

Favorite social and recreational activi- 
ties: Entertaining members of the school 
administrative staff and schoolboard. 
Entertaining the city council of the local 
PTAs. A tea for retiring or retired 
teachers. A reception to new teachers 
early in the school year. A dinner near 
the close of the school year, with out- 
standing leaders in community life as 
guests, for interpreting to the commu- 
nity the organization’s achievements 
and its goals. Presenting an operetta or 
play, for some worthy purpose, by a 
teacher glee club or dramatic club. Out- 
door parties, swimming, boating, pic- 
nicking, hiking, sleighing, and ice skat- 
ing. A “stunt night” with each school 
responsible for one or more acts. Recrea- 
tional groups in which members have 
their own bowling teams, golf matches, 
and tennis and badminton tournaments. 
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Some Services of the NEA 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
T:: a potent force for national well- 
being. It plays an important part in 
all forward-looking educational move- 
ments. It gives leadership to education’s 
part in the war. 

Practically all of its multiple activities 
affect local organizations—directly or 
indirectly. Take, for example, the 
NEA’s RESEARCH PROGRAM, which makes 
available for all who seek it—including 
members of local associations—the latest 
facts and figures in scores of educa- 
tional areas. Facts gathered by the As- 
sociation and used by local and state 
groups have helped to raise teachers’ 
salaries, initiate tenure legislation, get 
larger tax appropriations, provide better 
school facilities, encourage new teaching 
methods, obtain community support for 
teacher retirement plans. 

Or take the NEA’s pusiic RELATIONS 
activities. Teachers, whether or not 
members of local associations, profit by 
the continual educational interpretation 
program which the Association carries 
on thru press and radio. American Edu- 
cation Week, of which the NEA is a 
sponsor, annually helps to bring schools 
and public closer together. 

Or there is the Association’s puBLica- 
TIONS program. The NEA is one of the 
largest publishers of educational litera- 
ture in America. The NEA Journat, 
with a circulation of 222,000 per issue, 
and the twenty departmental journals, 
with combined circulation of more than 
87,655 per issue, are a clearinghouse for 
information and discussion on the sig- 
nificant problems facing American edu- 
cators from day to day. 

Approximately 185 additional publi- 
cations were issued this past year—re- 
search studies, resource units for teach- 
ers, news bulletins, yearbooks, and con- 
ference reports—with a combined dis- 
tribution of more than 852,000 copies. 
Many of these are regularly received by 
affiliated local associations. 

Available to local organizations also 
are the reports of Association comMit- 
TEES, which are used effectively in help- 
ing to solve local problems and to point 


the way for progressive school measures. 
Twenty-six NEA committees handle 
problems in education of concern to 
each member enrolled in a local asso- 
ciation. 

Three Association commissions are 
giving noteworthy leadership to the pro- 
fession. The EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COM- 
MISSION formulates vital, longtime poli- 
cies for American education. The Com- 
mission is helping strengthen the schools 
toward winning the war and the peace. 
It has held teachers meetings by radio, 
in which local associations as well as 
individual teachers have participated. 
It publishes and distributes such impor- 
tant documents as The Support of Edu- 
cation in Wartime, What the Schools 
Should Teach in Wartime, and Educa- 
tion and the People’s Peace. 

The COMMISSION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
DEMOCRACY THRU EDUCATION, in these 
war days when foes of public education 
are attempting to undermine educa- 
tional leaders and to slash school budg- 
ets, is conducting an active campaign, 
bringing to public attention the serious 
teacher shortage, the need of increased 
teachers’ salaries, and the alarming in- 
crease of child labor and juvenile de- 
linquency. The Commission has investi- 
gated charges of attacks on schools and 





Local Affiliates 


Ala. 22 Mont. 7 
Ariz. 6 Nebr. 6 
Ark. I! Nev. °o 
Calif. 971 N.H. 2 
Colo. “a REL 66 
Conn. 37. N.M. 2 
Del. s Bit, 80 
D.C. e KS 28 
Fla. 4 «MB ts) 
Ga. 4 Ohio 54 
Hawaii 6 Okla. 15 
Idaho 97 Ore. 8 
Ill. 57 Pa. 67 
Ind. 43 R.I. 2 
lowa 20 8 13 
Kans. 37~=Cs«S:«.D. 10 
Ky. 7 ‘Tenn. 16 
La. 9 Tex. 21 
Maine 19 Utah 12 
Md. : + 
Mass. 90 Va. 57 
Mich. 32 Wash. 26 
Minn. 22 W. Va. 24 
Miss. I Wis. 39 
Mo. 21 Wyo. 2 





cities. It has secured the amendment to 
the Hatch Act, restoring to teachers 
their political rights as American citi. 
zens. In these and other ways the Com. 
mission is giving militant leadership to 
the protection of youth, teachers, and 
schools. 

The LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION is con. 
ducting a vigorous campaign in behalf 
of S. 637 to provide from federal funds 
(without federal control) $300,000,000 
annually—$100,000,000 for equalizing 
educational opportunity and $200,000, 
ooo for increasing teachers’ salaries. The 
Legislative Commission also furnishes 
legislative committees of state and local 
associations with information and ad. 
vice on school legislation. 

Closely allied to the local associations 
is the NEA DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS, that classroom 
teachers, under their own leaders, may 
more directly study their own problems 
and educational _ leadership 
within their own ranks. All classroom 
teachers who are members of the NEA 
are also members of the Department. 
There are no separate dues. The De- 
partment gives specific aid to classroom 


established 


develop 


teachers and to local organizations, 
which it serves thru: 


ITs PuBLICATIONS—[a] The News Bul- 
letin, published three times a year and seut 
to local organizations. Your organization 
should be on the mailing list. [b] The 
annual Official Report. {c| An organiza- 
tion Handbook, with specific suggestions 
on how to organize, types of organizations, 
programs, and activities. Single copies, 
free on request. [d] A new Workbook, to 
assist local organizations in planning their 
program and to aid 
groups in regional and state conferences. 


year's discussion 

Its MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES. 

Its well-equipped HEADQUARTERS office 
at the NEA. Officers and staff members 
are happy to render service to teachers and 
to local organizations. 


The National Education Association 
—like all forward-looking state and 
local associations—is constantly on the 
alert to improve its services. The year 
ahead can, if we have the determina- 
tion, bring to professional organization 
greater unity, increased working power, 
widened influence. Local, state, and na- 
tional education associations are but 
three phases of one whole. They must 
advance together if the best interests of 
the schools are to be served. 
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n THE December 1942 JouRNAL, 
Principal George H. Henry of the 
Dover (Delaware) Special School 
District asks, “Is Teaching Worth It?” 
As I look back over my 32 years of teach- 
ing and count the dividends I have re- 
ceived, I say “Yes, teaching és worth it.” 

My dividends have not been paid in 
cash. They are undeclared dividends of 
joy and happiness arising from associa- 
tion with the boys and girls that I teach. 

As we work with our pupils each day, 
we as teachers are being weighed in their 
minds for our true worth, tho we may 
not realize it. 

One bitterly cold Sunday afternoon 
several years ago, I was called to the 
telephone. “This is Rebecca C. Do you 
remember me?” Yes, I remembered that 
it had been five years since I had taught 
this frail girl in my seventh grade. 
“Well,” she said, “my mother is to have 
a serious operation in the morning. We 
are afraid she won't live. She’s worried, 
too. Won't you go to the hospital and 
talk with her?” I assured Rebecca that 
I would go immediately. 

Upon my arrival at the hospital, I was 
told that I could not go in since it was 
after visiting hours. Because I had prom- 
ised Rebecca and could not fail her, I 
pleaded with the supervisor until she 
finally gave permission. 

Rebecca’s mother seemed relieved af- 
ter our talk. I left her, promising to 
think of her the next morning and to 
return to see how she was. The next 
evening I asked the nurse to tell Mrs. 
C. that I was outside her room wanting 
to know how she was. The message 
came back, “Tell her she helped me to 
be unafraid.” 

When my pupils, years after they have 
left me, feel that they can call me in 
their hours of trouble, then I say, 
“Teaching is worth it.” 

Parents sometimes need to be edu- 
cated along with their children. There 
was once in my seventh grade an attrac- 
tive, smartly dressed girl named Anne. 
She appeared to have had the best home 
training and evidently was from one 


UNDECLARED DIVIDENDS 


of the finest families in the entire city. 

One afternoon at the close of school, 
Anne’s mother came to talk with me 
privately. As we sat within the closed 
doors of my classroom, she sobbed aloud 
as she told me about Anne, who was not 
her own child. She and her husband had 
wanted a daughter upon whom they 
could lavish their love and wealth. They 
had gone to an orphanage and selected 
a blue-eyed, curly-headed baby and car- 
ried her home to be their very own. 
They had loved her. They had given 
her the best that money could buy. They 
had thrown around her every protection. 
And now she was stealing money. She 
had come home from school several 
afternoons with money, without a satis- 
factory explanation of where she got it. 
Then, too, money had been missing 
from Mrs. S.’s purse. So the foster- 
mother had three times deliberately left 
her purse on the bed when there were 
no servants in the house. Then she 
watched for what she hoped she would 
not see, but Anne each time stole the 
money from her purse! 

“We have done everything 
for Anne! We have loved 
her as our own! And now 
we are crushed!” 

“Mrs. S.,” I inquired, 
“have you ever given Anne 
money to spend?” 

“Why, no,” she replied. 
“All her supplies are bought 
for her. Her lunch box is 
packed with a perfect lunch.” 

“Have you ever allowed Anne to help 
select her clothes?” 

“No.” 

“Have you ever taken her into your 
confidence and planned things with 
her?” 

“No,” she replied, “Anne is only a 
child. What can I do?” she asked. “I 
would not have Anne know that I have 
seen her stealing.” 

I told her that I would have to think 
things over and then I would call her. 

The next day a boy in class accused 
Anne of stealing a quarter from him. 





make teaching 
a joy, declares 


Nannie Elizabeth Creighton 


City Schools, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 


I asked him, “Why do you accuse 
Anne?” 

“Because,” he replied, “she never 
does have money, and today she has a 
quarter.” 

I brought the two together. Stoutly 
Anne denied taking the boy’s money 
and firmly asserted that her mother had 
given it to her. When the opportunity 
came, I spoke to Anne privately and 
asked her to talk with me again before 
she went home. As we sat together 
after school, I said, “Anne, are you sure 
that mother gave you the quarter before 
you left home this morning?” 

“Yes,” replied Anne, “she always gives 
me money to spend.” 

“Are you right sure mother gave it 
to you?” I slipped my arm around her. 

After a tense moment Anne looked 
me straight in the eye, 
“IT took that money 
from Henry’s desk 
when he went to 
sharpen his pencil.” 

“Why, Anne,” I 
questioned, “did you 
take Henry’s money? 
You knew that it did 
not belong to you.” 

“Because I wanted to 
buy some ice cream,” 
“Other children have 
money to buy ice cream and candy. I 
don’t. Other children buy their lunch in 
the cafeteria, and I have to bring a lunch 
box. I want to be as big as the other 
kids and get into the lunch line and 
buy what I want and pay for it.” 

I talked with Anne as sympathetically 
as I could, trying to show her that it is 
wrong to take something not one’s own, 
no matter how great the temptation. 

I waited until Anne was in school the 
following day to call Mrs. S. When she 
came, I told her what had happened. It 


she answered. 
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took courage for me to tell her that she 
could not censure Anne for stealing 
when she had not taught her to be hon- 
est and truthful. It took courage, too, 
to tell her that as Anne 
had grown physically she 
had been thwarted in 
growth in self-expression. 
It was not easy for me to 
tell her that she had been 
a hindrance rather than a 
help to Anne in that she 
had thought for her. 
“What can I do now 
after all these years?” 


asked Mrs. S. 

“First of all,” I said, 
“give Anne money to 
spend as she likes. Then give her the 
privilege of choosing between taking her 
lunch in a box to school and buying it 
in the cafeteria. Let her choose some of 
her cloths. Then suggest, rather than 
command, that she do things.” 

In the weeks that followed I noticed 
Anne occasionally in the lunch line 
buying ice cream to supplement the 
lunch in her box or some days buying 
a full lunch. One morning I commented 
upon a new dress. Triumphantly she ex- 
plained, “I bought this all by myself!” 

There came an invitation from Mrs. 
S. to join the family on a week-end auto- 
mobile trip. Anne was the hostess. Not 
a word or a glance revealed that Mrs. 
S. had unburdened her heart to me, but, 
somehow, she seemed to me to be lighter 
in spirit. 

As the school year closed, Mrs. S. ap- 
peared again. “I have come to thank 
you for talking so plainly to me about 
the way I was rearing Anne. You taught 
me that I was not giving her a chance 
to live honestly. You taught me sympa- 
thetic oversight without too much inter- 
ference. I am no longer afraid to trust 
Anne with my purse. She has one of 
her own!” Is teaching worth it? Teach- 
ing zs worth it! 

After a full day in the classroom, it is 
not easy to make personal visits to the 
homes of my pupils. However, one visit 
alone more than paid for any weariness 
that I might have felt. Just after the 
opening of school I followed one after- 
noon the address given by one of my 
girls. It led to the back basement of a 
house behind some stores in the heart 
of the city. The bareness of the room in 
which I was invited to sit was distress- 





ing. Even more distressing was a 
glimpse into the one other room in 
which I saw only one bed. 

In a friendly manner, the mother told 
me that her husband could 
do only odd jobs because of 
an injury in a coal mine. 
Proudly she spoke of her 
children—a daughter who 
was my pupil, a younger son, 
and an infant son. When I 
asked whether they attended 
church, I was told that they 
were members of a church in 
another state but that none 
had attended church since 
coming to our city. 

After catching a glimpse 
of the bedroom and learning the num- 
ber in the family this thought kept com- 
ing to me: “One bed and five in the 
family.” As tactfully as I could, I asked, 
“Where does the family sleep?” 

“My husband, the baby, and I in the 
bed; the two children on the floor.” 

That night I contacted some of my 
former patrons whom I knew inti- 
mately. The next day there poured into 
my boarding house sheets, blankets, 
quilts, spreads, pillows, pillowcases, tow- 
els, a double bed, a mattress directly 
from the factory, and a check. 

The next Saturday I took the children 
to a department store and dressed them 
for Sunday school. Two children never 
looked happier than when they took 
their places in Sunday school. 

As the time passed, the Sunday school 
learned about the children and their 
parents and at Christmas played Santa 
Claus to the entire family. 

As I sat in the church auditorium on 
the Sunday following Christmas, watch- 
ing the ushers seat the congregation, my 
heart almost stopped beating when I 
saw the children, their father, and their 
mother with the baby in her arms, take 
a seat near the front! Is teaching worth 
it? Teaching zs worth it. 

Once I taught a fifth grade in history. 
The first day to help me estimate the 
children’s ability, I asked each to read 
a paragraph in the history lesson. When 
John was called upon, he merely looked 
at me. A boy said, “He can’t talk.” 
Learning that John had been in our city 
for only a short while, I went one after- 
noon to call. John with a broad smile 
was peeping from around the corner of 
the house. I was greeted cordially by his 





mother, who told me before we were 
seated that all the family was worried 
about John. He had the year previously 
undergone a serious throat operation 
and was not allowed to talk until his 
throat healed. In his first attempt to talk 
after the operation, John strangled and 
choked. The shock so unnerved him 
that he would make no further attempt. 
Not even the physician could persuade 
John to try to talk, tho his throat was 
entirely well now. 

Day after day I had students read a 
paragraph in the history lesson, each 
time including John. He always shook 
his head. I was beginning to have the 
same feeling as the other teachers, “If 
John won’t talk, he just won’t talk.” 

One day after several had read, | 
called upon John. I was startled when 
I heard the word t-h-e. A deep hush fell 
over the room. John had spoken! Nery- 
ously, slowly, and with great effort, he 
spoke the words of one sentence and 
stopped. I did not urge him to go on. 
Instead, I commended him and reas- 
sured him. He flashed that broad smile. 

At the close of the period, I asked 
John to come to my room the next 
morning as he came to school. He did. 
“Good morning, John,” I said, but he 
did not answer. He just walked over to 
the window and stood beside me. I con- 
tinued, “What do you see out of the 
window ?” 
some — trees.” 





“I — see 

“What else do you see?” 

“IT — see — some — people.” 

Just then the tardy bell rang, and 
John made a dash for his homeroom, 
but not before I could tell him to come 
back the next morning and tell me all 
he saw on the way to school. Each 
morning before school we talked. 

I was transferred to another school. 
Two years later one of John’s teachers 
said to me, “It would do your heart 
good to hear John talk and read now.” 

These are only a few of the soul-satis- 
fying experiences that have come my 
way as I have gone about my daily 
classroom teaching. They are like fra- 
grant flowers springing up making 
sweet and beautiful a path that would 
otherwise sometimes be discouraging. 

To know such blessings, however, a 
teacher must gladly go the “extra mile.” 
It is the extra mile that makes possible 
these undeclared dividends that make 
teaching worthwhile. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


itNEss for living, be it in the home, 

on the farm, in the factory, or at 

the front, implies freedom from 

disease or significant deviations 
from normal structure and function; 
enough strength, speed, agility, endur- 
ance, and skill to accomplish the maxi- 
mum tasks that the day may bring; and 
mental and emotional adjustment ap- 
propriate to the age of the individual. 
Physical fitness (really physical aspects 
of fitness) is only a phase of total fit- 
ness. The limitations of fitness are deter- 
mined and modified by inheritance; but 
within these limitations daily living 
practices may develop and otherwise in- 
fluence fitness. 

Suitable work, adequate nutrition, 
exercise, rest, relaxation, the use of pre- 
ventive and therapeutic medical services, 
and the avoidance of excesses, including 
alcohol and tobacco, are all important 
in maintaining fitness. 

This report is intentionally confined 
to the role of exercise in maintaining the 
physical aspects of fitness. 

Changes have taken place in modern 
living, including increased availability 
of convenient transportation and labor- 
saving machinery. More and more per- 
sons have tended toward a sedentary 
existence. From time to time in disas- 
ter or war, sudden and unusual physical 
demands may be laid upon individuals 
and groups. The possession of physical 
strength, agility, and endurance may en- 
able the individual or group to survive, 
while the lack thereof may determine 
the opposite outcome. 

It is not the purpose of this commit- 
tee to debate the desirability of acquir- 
ing physical fitness; it is its purpose 
merely to state here the role of exercise 
in a program looking toward greater 
physical fitness. It is assumed that in all 
instances the adoption of a regimen of 
exercise will be preceded by appropriate 
examinations to establish the fundamen- 
tal soundness of the body, especially the 
circulatory system. 


II. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
Physiologic Factors 
The normal heart and circulatory sys- 
tem become stronger and more efficient 
in moving blood to active regions when 
repeatedly required to do so. The de- 
mand for improved circulation incident 


EXERUCIS 


= 


Physical Fitness 


EDITORIAL NOTE—Every teacher in 
the planning of his own daily routine 
is concerned with the vital matters 
discussed in this report of the Com- 
mittee on the Role of Exercise in 
Physical Fitness. This committee of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(an NEA Department) was composed 
of Arthur H. Steinhaus, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of physiology, George Williams 
College, chairman; Leon Kranz, pro- 
fessor of physical education, North- 
western University, secretary; W. W. 
Bauer, M.D., director, Bureau of 
Health Education, American Medical 
Association, Chicago; F. A. Helle- 
brandt, M.D., associate professor of 
physical medicine, University of Wis- 
consin; E. Jokl, M.D., consultant in 
physical education to Northern Com- 
mand, South African Defense Force, 
Johannesburg, South Africa; Alice 
Miller, associate health education con- 
sultant, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Kinston, North Carolina. Four con- 
sultants appointed by the Board of 
Trustees of the American Medical As- 
sociation have advised the committee. 
The report, officially adopted by the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
has been endorsed by the joint com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the NEA and the American 
Medical Association. Copies may be 
ordered at 10¢ each (5¢ each, if 5 
or more copies ordered) from the 
AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


to prolonged exercise is reflected pri- 
marily in greater strength, endurance, 
and efficiency of the heart. Games and 
sports involving running, vigorous 
swimming, or similar extended effort 
serve this purpose. Prolonged inactivity 
is marked by circulatory changes in the 
reverse direction. 

The voluntary muscles also increase 
in size and grow stronger when grad- 
ually increasing loads are placed on 
them to the point where their maximal 





From the American Edu- 
cation Week movie trailer, 


“Education for Victory” 
voluntary pulling power is involved. 
Therefore, activities of climbing, lift- 
ing, pulling, pushing, leaping, jumping, 
and speed running are excellent muscle 
builders. Muscles weaken with relative 
disuse. 

An individual’s ultimate performance 
is limited by the physiologic capacity of 
the organs involved. Usually the indi- 
vidual reduces or discontinues his per- 
formance long before the physiologic 
limit is reached. This is on the basis of 
inclinations and may be termed the psy- 
chologic limit. Altho its appropriate role 
is that of a safety factor to prevent over- 
strain, it is often invoked by relatively 
slight fatigue, respiratory distress, and 
mental factors, such as fear of overdoing. 

Athletes recognize the condition 
known as “second wind” which repre- 
sents a physiologic adjustment to a 
higher level of activity. A distinction 
should be made between socalled “sec- 
ond wind” and exhaustion. Exercise 
regularly carried to the “second wind” 
stage results in development of in- 
creased endurance; exercise carried to 
the stage of exhaustion may do harm, 
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especially if this is frequently repeated 
with insufficient interval for recovery. 
Successful athletes reduce the distance 
between the physiologic limit and the 
socalled psychologic quitting time. This 
is probably one of the most important 
concomitants of athletic training. 

In a sedentary existence, or where only 
a few sports are used, certain body mus- 
cles may not develop sufficiently. Vari- 
ous forms of prescribed activities are 
used in training programs to overcome 
this. Under intelligent direction, groups 
of muscles not much used in the limited 
activities of daily work or in sport pro- 
grams may by these means be singled 
out for intensive compensatory devel- 
opment. 


Age and Individual Differences 


Muscular strength increases: thruout 
childhood and thru adolescence, usually 
reaching a maximum between the ages 
of 26 and 30. Then follows a gradual 
decline. The heart and circulatory sys- 
tem also exhibit loss of performing abil- 
ity and resilience in recovery after exer- 
cise. These changes exhibit great individ- 
ual differences dependent on exercise 
and other living habits as well as on 
constitutional disposition. A few practi- 
cal generalizations seem warranted: 

[a] Precluding accidents, a normal, 
healthy child cannot do himself perma- 
nent organic injury by physical exertion. 

[b] Among older persons (over 40) 
physical examinations and observation of 
the individual’s reaction to exercise will 
disclose large numbers who need to re- 
strict exercise. 

[c] Individual variations in capacity for 
exercise are important. Some persons, 
even at early ages, react unfavorably to 
exercise thru extreme exhaustion, breath- 
lessness, and emotional depression. It is 
not wise to expect these persons to reach 
the same level of physical achievement as 
do those to whom exercise is an exhilarant 
and a stimulant. 


Sex Differences 


There are measurable differences in 
heart capacity, muscular strength, and 
skeletal proportions between the sexes. 
These differences impose greater lim- 
itations on women in activities of 
strength, speed, and endurance. In spite 
of these limitations, women have always 
shown marked capacity in activities re- 
quiring hard work and staying power. 
With the possible exception of heavy 


lifting, falling from heights, or other 
activities involving greatly increased 
intra-abdominal pressure, women will 
profit from most forms of exercise. 

Exercise has been shown to be bene- 
ficial in some purely functional men- 
strual disorders. During the menstrual 
period exercise should depend on the 
individual’s menstrual experience and 
her reaction to physical work at that 
time. Some women may not need to 
modify their exercise at all, while others 
may desire to reduce it. A few may re- 
quire rest. 


Time of Day 


The time of day for exercise may well 
be in accord with individual inclination 
and other determining circumstances. 
Evidence as to the effect of exercise on 
digestion indicates that great physical 
exertion does not necessarily interfere 
significantly with digestion, tho strong 
emotion may do so even unaccompanied 
by exercise. Laborers and farmers custo- 
marily work hard immediately after 
meals. On the other hand, coaches sel- 
dom permit athletes to eat heavily be- 
fore competition involving emotional 
strain. 

Exercise Precautions 


An individual in good physical con- 
dition and training may without harm 
to himself, participate in an activity that 
would be definitely harmful to another 
person of the same age but not in com- 
parable state of fitness. The following 
suggestions will be found useful: 

[a] All persons should be ascertained by 
medical examination to be organically 
sound before performing training routines 
leading to competitive or other strenuous 
exercise; such medical examination should 
be repeated at appropriate intervals or 
whenever special indications appear. 

[b] Hard, fast, sustained, or highly com- 
petitive games and sports should not be 
played by persons beyond the age of 35, 
unless they have been playing them con- 
tinuously and have kept themselves fit 
and accustomed to those sports. 

[c] Persons who are out of training 
should not compete in any sport with per- 
sons who are in training and accustomed 
to that sport. 

[d] Persons should not compete with 
others of disproportionate size, endurance, 
or skill where these are significant factors. 

[e] Persons long out of training, or 
“soft” or who have not practiced stren- 
uous exercise regularly will need a period 
of conditioning marked by gradual return 





to full activity, which may never reach the 
previous peak. 

[£] The ability to recuperate after exer. 
cise is a good guide to any age. Recupera- 
tion should be reasonably prompt. If 
breathing and heart rate are still greatly 
accelerated at the end of ten minutes after 
exercise, and if there is marked weakness 
or fatigue persisting after a two-hour rest 
period, restlessness after retiring for the 
night with broken sleep, or sense of defi- 
nite fatigue the day following, the exercise 
has been too severe or too prolonged for 
that individual in his present stage of train- 
ing and physical strength. 

[g] Unless adequate protection can be 
provided, activities in which the head is 
the target are undesirable because the brain 
injuries that may be sustained outweigh 


the benefits derived. 


III, SUMMARY 


[1] Exercise is one of the factors con- 
tributing to total fitness. 

[2] The contributions of exercise to 
fitness include the development and 
maintenance of strength, speed, agility, 
endurance, and skill in persons who are 
physiologically sound. In this connection 
games, sports, swimming, rhythmic ac- 
tivities, and prescribed exercises, each 
play distinctive roles. 

[3] Individuals vary in their capacity 
to benefit from exercise, because of he- 
reditary limiting factors and differences 
in body size, strength, and structure. 

[4] Exercise should be graded accord- 
ing to age, capacity of the individual, 
and the state of his training and fitness. 
In general, exercise should be modified 
in the direction of less strenuous activi- 
ties after the age of 40. 

[5] Allowing for individual excep- 
tions, exercise for girls and women 
should and will be on a less strenuous 
level than for boys and men. 

[6] The training undergone in prepa- 
ration for an athletic event contributes 
more to physical fitness than does the 
actual event. 

[7] Since performance in any activity 
is fundamentally conditioned by the age, 
sex, and physical capacity of the partici- 
pants, it follows that the amount of 
effort actually exerted by each individual 
will more significantly determine the 
contribution of the activity to his physi- 
cal fitness than will the rules or other 
specifications that give form to the 
activity. 
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Victory thru Education 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEBR, 1943 


GENERAL THEME 


Education for Victory 


EpucaTION FOR VICTORY is a vital purpose 
of the schools today. Winning the war 
js all important. To this end schools 
have converted their programs in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the armed 
forces, of industry, and of government. 
Millions of adults have been trained for 
wartime jobs in industry. Highschool 
programs have been altered to meet im- 
mediate needs thru preinduction and 
physical fitness programs. Younger pu- 
pils, too, have contributed thru scrap 
and bond drives and in many other 
ways. Teachers have given 50,000,000 
hours to registration and rationing serv- 
ices. But we must win the peace as well 
as the war. In the schools of today are 
the voters of tomorrow who will decide 
the peace. Education for victory cannot 
wait. It is a wartime necessity. 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


Education for World Under- 
standing 


Our country helped to win World 
War I, but we were unwilling to help 
win the peace by assuming our share of 
responsibility in postwar world affairs. 
We live in an interdependent world. 
We cannot live to ourselves even if we 
would. We must strive to understand 
the world and its peoples and to trans- 
late that understanding into a good 
neighbor policy towaré@ all nations. It 
is the task of America’s schools, homes, 
and churches to develop understanding 
of the meaning of world citizenship. 
This is a grave responsibility. If we suc- 
ceed in this, and only then, we can hope 
to build a better world. Schools must do 
their part to keep alive the torch of un- 
derstanding in wartime and in the peace 
to come. This torch must be held high; 
it must burn brightly. 


4 TOPIC FOR MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


Education for Work 


Education for work is the need of the 
hour. Every ounce of manpower and 


womanpower is vitally important. 
Schools are educating for work as never 
before. Vocational schools have already 
trained 6,000,000 adults for wartime jobs 
in industry. Highschool courses have 
been adjusted to meet the requirements 
of the armed services, of industry, of 
agriculture, and of government. After 
the war, educating for work will be no 
less important. Millions of adults will 
need retraining for peacetime pursuits. 
Aside from preparation for specific jobs 
the schools will be called upon as always 
for the foundation training needed by 
every citizen regardless of specialized 
vocations. Guidance of students into 
fields of service for which they are fitted 
and in which there is opportunity is of 
the utmost importance. 


TOPIC FOR TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


Education for the Air Age 


The responsibility of the schools to 
prepare youth for the air age is clear. 
The Office of War Information esti- 
mates that before 1950 there will be 500,- 
000 private, commercial, and military 
planes in active service in the U. S. It is 
possible that air travel in the next few 
years will replace 70 percent of present- 
day Pullman travel in the U. S—the 
transportation of 20,000,000 passengers 
a year. Postwar flights between leading 
cities of the world will be routine. 


% 





Education and the People’s Peace 


If there ever was a cause, if there 
ever can be a cause, worthy to call 
forth all the effort, devotion, and in- 
telligence of men, it is the cause of 
peace. Organized education, we are 
convinced, has a significant contribu- 
tion to make to that cause. The possi- 
bility of such a contribution has not 
been clearly seen by the leaders of the 
nations. This powerful force of educa- 
tion must be fully and wisely used in 
mankind’s next, and perhaps last, 
chance to build a peaceful world. 


—EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION. 


Washington, D. C., for example, will 
be only 8 or 9 hours from Seattle and 
only 10 or 11 hours from Paris or Lon- 
don. Programs of both elementary and 
secondary schools must be adjusted to 
this new world community—not merely 
to the mechanics of flying but to its 
meaning in the affairs of men the world 
around. 


TOPIC FOR WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER I0 


Education To Win and Secure the 
Peace 


Even as the United Nations wage re- 
lentless war upon the Axis powers, plans 
for an enduring peace based upon hu- 
manitarian ideals and enforced thru a 
powerful international agency must be 
made. The schools lay the foundations 
of goodwill and brotherhood. They ac- 
quaint children with other lands and 
races. They give our young people ex- 
perience in the art of living, working, 
and playing together in the democratic 
spirit of give and take. The application 
of this spirit in dealing with other na- 
tions will help to build a lasting peace. 
No more urgent task lies ahead for the 
schools than the development of en- 
lightened citizens determined to win 
the peace and equipped with the knowl- 
edge and understanding needed for the 
task. Now, not after the war, is the time 
to build for peace. 


TOPIC FOR THURSDAY, NOVEMBER II 
Education for Wartime Citizenship 


Patriotism runs high in wartime. 
Children and young people are eager to 
do their part. The great challenge to 
the school and the home is to guide the 
endless energy of children into construc- 
tive activities. In the classroom and on 
the playground children learn the give 
and take of democratic citizenship. Edu- 
cation for wartime citizenship is funda- 
mentally the same as for peacetime but 
there are significant adaptations of di- 
rect value to the war effort—making 
firstaid materials; taking part in salvage 
campaigns; buying stamps and bonds 
of which $300,000,000 were purchased by 
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The Hope of the Future 


When the education of youth gues wrong, sooner or later all goes wrong. . . . 
All the schools in the world will have to be reborn after this great conflict, if the 
boys who have died are not to have died in vain. In the years to come it will be 
even more important for the schools to teach character than to teach facts. In the 
teaching of character, the essential thing will be the ability of the teacher to kindle 
enthusiasm—enthusiasm for knowledge, but especially enthusiasm for the greater 
good. There is something about the spoken word of the person who is deeply 
moved inside which carries great conviction. Neither the book nor the radio can 
ever take the place of the face-to-face contact with the living teacher. May the 
emphasis on system never stamp out of our schools the personal equation—the 
communication, by friendship and the power of the spoken word, of a boundless 
enthusiasm for all the facts of nature and human life which lead to peace and 
vital living. May the vision of a new and finer and more orderly world animate 
the teachers of every country. In their hands is the hope of the future. 


——-HENRY A. WALLACE, 





school children during the last school 
year; and preparing for wartime serv- 
ices thru programs of guidance, physical 
fitness, and preinduction recommended 


by the Highschool Victory Corps. 


TOPIC FOR FRIDAY, NOVEMBER I2 


Meeting the Emergency in Educa- 
tion 


Teaching is vitally important war 
work. Yet hundreds of thousands of 
children are threatened with closed 
schools or inferior teaching this school 
year. Salaries are far higher in other 
fields, and because of the rise in the cost 
of living, thousands of teachers have 
been forced to leave the profession. 
More than 100,000 teachers have left the 
schools since Pearl Harbor and 200,000 
were new to their positions last year. 
The public must be aroused to the sig- 


TOPICS FOR 1943 
General Theme 
Education for Victory 
Daily Topics 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
Education for World Understanding 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
Education for Work 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
Education for the Air Age 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
Education To Win and Secure the Peace 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER II 
Education for Wartime Citizenship 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER I2 
Meeting the Emergency in Education 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Education for Sound Health 


SPONSORS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
The National Education Association 

The American Legion 

The United States Office of Education 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 








But I’m only a boy, Uncle Sam. 
What you need now are big men— 
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soldiers, sailors, ’n marines—and men 
who can build airplanes ’n ships ’n— 
—Right you are, my boy. Uncle Sam 
does need big men, but he needs boys 
and girls too. You are going to fly the 
planes of tomorrow in an air-borne 
world. You are going to be a free man 
in a free nation and a free world. 
Brave men are risking—and giving— 
their lives to see to that. Your tas/: 
will be to keep our country free. Men 
now grown may win the war, but it 
will be up to you to win the peace to 
come. 

Yes, sir! Your country needs you. 
Your job is to get ready. That's what 
you are doing in school—growing up 
into a strong, loyal American. It’s a 
mighty important job.Get that straight, 
Sonnyboy. And I hope your father 
and mother and all the people in your 


community realize it, too. 





nificance of this crisis. The Office of 
War Information estimates an expendi. 
ture of more than 100 billion dollars op 
the war in 1943. Expenditures for edy. 
cation, only about 2 billion dollars, mug 
be increased enough to maintain the 
schools on an effective basis if they are 
to play their indispensable role in wip. 
ning the war and the peace to come, 


TOPIC FOR SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Education for Sound Health 


In time of war we realize as never 
before the significance of health. Pro. 
grams of health instruction, health sery. 
ice, physical education, recreation, and 
healthful school living were a vital part 
of prewar school programs. With our 
entrance into the war, emphasis on 
physical fitness has been increased 
among secondary-school pupils who are 
soon to be called into the armed sery- 
ices or into the war industries. Sound 
health is an imperative need for these 
young people. America must not only 
be an arsenal of democracy; it must be 
a fortress of sound health if we are to 
bring the war to an early and victorious 
conclusion. And if we are to have the 
vigor and clear thinking needed to solve 
the many difficult problems in the post- 
war period, we must build health now 


in children of all ages. 


History and Purpose 


American Education Week grew out of 
the First World War. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the men examined in the draft 
were illiterate; 20 percent were phys- 
cally unfit; many were foreignborn and 
had little understanding of American 
life. During the war, the schools were 
drained of teachers, especially men. In 
the fall of 1920, thousands of schools 
were closed for want of teachers. A 
campaign of public information was 
needed to correct this situation. A long- 
range program for the extension of edu 
cation was needed to reduce illiteracy 
and physical unfitness. Members of the 
American Legion consulted with edu 
cators and the first American Education 
Week was observed in 1921. 

The broad purpose of American Edw 
cation Week has become that of a 
quainting the people with the needs, 
aims, and achievements of the schools. 
[This material is available as Personal 
Growth Leaflet 58.| 
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MATHEMATICS 


To carve War. Needs 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 


University of Minnesota 


1GHscHOOLs thruout the country are 

face to face with the problem: 
What can we do to improve the mathe- 
matical abilities of those of our students 
and others in the community who are 
about to enter one of the branches of the 
armed services? 

The results of carefully constructed 
tests in mathematics administered to 
highschool seniors and men in the Army 
thruout the country reveal an unsatis- 
factory condition. For example, on a 30- 
item test in the four fundamental arith- 
metic operations and percentage, all of 
the skills included being judged socially 
useful, the median score for over go 
highschools in all parts of the country 
was 17.3 items correct, or 58 percent cor- 
rect. Obviously, this is an unsatisfactory 
level of performance for those about to 
enter any branch of military life 
which a fairly high degree of computa- 
tional accuracy is desirable. The level of 
accuracy of a large group of Army Engi- 
neers was 85 percent, which might be 
regarded as a minimum standard for our 
schools. 

As the result of a series of experi- 
ments, the writer has found that by a 
short period of intensive, systematic 
practice with wellprepared materials it 
is possible to produce a marked growth 
in arithmetic skill among highschool 
seniors. It seems clear that such a plan 
offers a solution to the problem stated 
above in all of our highschools insofar 
as arithmetic is concerned. 

In the case of algebra, however, there 
is a very large decrease in ability for 
pupils in grade 12 who have had only 
one or two courses in mathematics, usu- 
ally algebra or geometry or both, taken 
in grades g and 10. This fact has been 
established by the results of tests in 
algebra, given to students in typical 


highschools in the Midwest and would 


undoubtedly be true for all parts of the 


country. The test used was a carefully 
selected sampling of the items listed in 
the report of a committee appointed by 
the U. S. Office of Education to estab- 
lish a valid basis for determining the 
content of preinduction courses in 
mathematics. This report appeared 
the Mathematics Teacher for March 
1943. It was based on a systematic study 
of the mathematics needed in the vari- 
ous armed forces, not including the 
highly technical branches in which a 
knowledge of the higher branches of 
mathematics is required. The analysis 
of essential skills for arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry shows that they are quite 
simple and are much more limited in 
scope than the contents of most of our 
presentday courses in these subjects. This 
information is of considerable value to 
committees engaged in planning prein- 
duction and “refresher” courses in math- 
ematics. It is quite clear that what is 
needed is not more Courses in mathe- 
matics including a great deal of difficult 
material for all highschool students, but 
rather the establishment of the simple 
basic mathematical skills indicated in 
the above report that are needed by those 
who enter our armed forces. If these 
foundations are well established prior 
to induction, advanced training can be 
begun much sooner in those specialized 
areas for which the military authorities 
rather than the highschools should as- 
sume the responsibility. 

It may be of general interest to learn 
that the ninth-grade algebra results 
showed that at this level the pupils had 
only slightly lower ability in the essen- 
tial elements of algebra than is possessed 
by army engineers and preflight stu- 
dents enrolled in mathematics courses 
at the University of Minnesota. The very 
low scores‘ by comparable groups of 
seniors who had had little training in 
mathematics beyond algebra and geom- 


etry shows that these skills deteriorate 
rapidly, in many cases practically dis- 
appear, due to disuse during the time 
interval between grades g and 12. Un- 
doubtedly the reconstruction of basic 
algebra skills will prove to be a more 
difficult task than the review required 
for arithmetic. It is believed, however, 
that a short intensive review of basic 
essentials in algebra by means of well- 
constructed test and practice exercises 
will be adequate in most cases. 

Various plans for “refresher” mathe- 
matics courses for those not now in the 
schools have been found to be very ef- 
fective. In many localities classes have 
been established in evening schools in 
which large numbers of highschool stu- 
dents and adults have enrolled with ex- 
cellent results. Some mathematics work- 
books contain diagnostic tests and self- 
helps which enable the individual to dis- 
cover his weak spots and then to work 
out independently the explanations of 
procedures that are included and to carry 
out a program of selfdirected practice. 
In some places service centers have been 
established where assistance is given 
those who are attempting to do this re- 
view work unaided. 

In addition to the above, other kinds 
of provisions can be made for students 
now attending highschools. Because of 
the wide range in the abilities of differ- 
ent individuals it is desirable that the 
needs of each student be established by 
systematic diagnostic tests. To reduce 
the teaching load these tests are often 
geared in workbooks to suitable study 
helps and practice exercises which are 
almost selfadministering. In this way 
the work of the program can be individ- 
ualized completely in terms of the needs 
of each individual. Refresher courses, 
or rather periods, are scheduled in the 
program so that they can be elected on 
a systematic basis by students wishing 
to undertake the work. It is not neces- 
sary to provide a regular teacher for this 
work, provided the types of materials 
described above are made available in 
some convenient spot. In some schools 
the review work has been incorporated 
in other-courses, such as social studies, 
shop work, preinduction courses, and 
the like, organized practice being done 
once or twice during the week. 
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A Challenge from President Edith B. Joynes 


Let us make American Education Week 1943 a nationwide call to the public 
to visit our schools, to learn of their contributions to the war and to preparation 
for the peace, and to obtain an understanding of the severe crisis which now con- 
fronts the schools due to the shortage of teachers. Let us measure up to our re- 
sponsibility as a great profession on this occasion. Let us bring to our various 
publics and our civic leaders the meaning of this situation which will adversely 
affect our schools and succeeding generations of school children for years to 
come. It is our job in this specialized and urgently busy wartime period to get the 
facts before the people and to challenge their interest and support. Not one single 
member of our profession can escape responsibility in this task. American Educa- 
tion Week 1943 may well mark the turning point in the present school crisis if all 
of us, in every community, do our part to make it the vitally significant occasion 


that it can be in 1943. 


—EDITH B. JOYNES. 





OR THE SECOND CONSECUTIVE YEAR, 

American Education Week will be 
observed in wartime. The 1943 celebra- 
tion, November 7-13, will mark the 23rd 
annual observance of this occasion. The 
general theme, “Education for Victory,” 
is most appropriate. Complete victory 
on the battlefronts of the world is the 
goal of the United Nations. 

The winning of the war is our first 
task. American Education Week 1943 
will provide an opportunity to interpret 
the contributions of the schools to the 
winning of the war. The schools are a 
war service from the point of view of 
direct contributions to the war effort. 
Already they have trained six million 
adult workers for war industries. They 
are preparing succeeding graduation 
classes in the nation’s highschools for 
the armed services or for places in in- 


dustry. They have contributed to a wide 
variety of community services in sup- 
port of the war effort such as the sale 
of war bonds, salvage campaigns, and 
other projects. Teachers have accepted 
many extra tasks imposed by war needs 
such as the conduct of rationing and 
registration programs. 

Second only in importance to the win- 
ning of the war is preparation to win 
the peace and to solve the complex prob- 
lems which will follow in the wake of 
the war. To this end the schools are 
carrying on with their regular heavy 
load of responsibility in preparing 
27,000,000 boys and girls for the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of American 
citizenship, with an understanding of 
the new world conditions and with the 
attitudes which are demanded of the 
world citizen of tomorrow. 
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As Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker has written in a special 
message for American Education Week: 


If America is to exercise its proper 
leadership in the reconstruction of a peace. 
ful and secure world, we must discipline 
ourselves for the task ahead. We must, 
without waiting for the cessation of hos- 
tilities, educate ourselves in the issues of 
peace. How shall we help to repair the 
destruction of war? How shall we provide 
full employment to our people? How shall 
we lift the standards of living of our world 
neighbors? How shall we build a struc- 
ture of international understanding and 
goodwill? Education must help us to an- 
swer such questions wisely and unselfishly. 

So it is appropriate that the theme of 
American Education Week should this 
year be that of Education for Victory. Citi- 
zens are urged during this week to take 
time from pressing duties to visit and ap- 
praise their schools; to see what organized 
education is doing to prepare the nation’s 
youth for work and for citizenship; what 
their schools are contributing to the devel- 
opment of vigorous bodies, trained minds, 
and sound characters in the generation 
which will inherit the problems of the new 
air age. But especially should citizens dur- 
ing American Education Week inquire as 
to what their schools are doing to develop 
a basic understanding of the world prob- 
lems; what education is doing to make 
clear the meaning of democracy; what it 
is doing to help youth apply democratic 
principles to the solution of those prob 
lems. 


Aside from interpreting how the 
schools are contributing to the winning 
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American Education Week 1943 


3| Plan Now—Make It Count in Your Community 


of the war and the peace, it is also of the 


of general public understanding. Victory 


under the direction of a general com- 





ohn utmost importance that the public come on the field of battle cannot, of itself, mittee and chairman. 
ecial to understand the significance of the insure the future of our democratic The National Education Association 
eck: plight in which the schools now find ideals and institutions. Winning the has again prepared materials to assist 
oper themselves. With 360,000 of the nation’s war will give us a further opportunity schools in making the observance a suc- 
race. teachers receiving less than $1200 in to make democracy work in the kind of _ cess. Some of these items are illustrated 
line 1942-43 and 60,000 of them receiving an interdependent world into which the _ on these pages. See page A-116 for com- 
— less than $600, it is not surprising that trend of events is inexorably taking us. plete information about others. Owing 
“I there is a shortage of teachers and that Whether we make good on that oppor- to the wartime situation it is very im- 
ne up until last spring more than 100,000 _ tunity depends upon the understandings _ portant that supplies be ordered at once. 
wide teachers had left the schools since Pearl and the attitudes developed among the A concerted nationwide observance of 
hall Harbor. In the face of rising costs of children and young people now in our American Education Week will do 
orld living, many of these teachers could not _ schools. much to safeguard the schools in the 
ruc. live on the salaries paid to them. As There are two things which an effec- period of crisis in which they now find 
and with one voice the American people tive community observance of American themselves in so many areas. It will 
an- would say “No” to any proposal that Education Week should accomplish: strengthen the schools everywhere. Pre- 
hy. patriotic citizens be expected to work in [1] It should result in the largest pos- pare for your local observance now. 
e of war plants for such salaries. But for the sible number of parents and citizens 
be people who teach our children—when actually visiting the schools to observe Kev to Illustrati 
ail will the nation recognize their worth? them in action; [2] it should, on the ey tO iuustravions 
~~ In presenting this problem to the pub- other hand, by every available channel [1] Inside spread of 3 x 5-inch 
‘aed lic, local conditions must be taken into carry the message of the schools to the leaflet designed to be sent into homes. 
att consideration but where salaries are so people where they are. This observance, [2] Reproduction of three-color 16 
vhat low that trained, experienced teachers like any other major project, succeeds x 21-inch poster. 
vel- cannot be retained, the plea for better in proportion to the care and enthusi- [3] Cover of a reader for upper ele- 
nds, salaries is not a plea for the sake of the asm which go into the preparation and mentary grades giving fundamental 
tion teachers, amply justified as the case the conduct of the project. Advance concepts of Amcraay SEnmana 
new would be solely on that basis. Teachers planning is vital. Plans should be made [4] Cover of 16-page leaflet which 
dur- can get better paid jobs, as thousands of immediately if they : ot already well pate: + Fagin ay a 

get better paid jobs, as t cy are not already and daily topics. 
‘al | them have already done. The argument underway. Let every school system mo- 5) Covet.cf Glee det meaner clo» 
a is for the maintenance of school services _ bilize the support of teachers and pupils, mentary grades. 
vv at a high level when these services are parents, civic and community groups, [6] Cover of play for secondary 
ek so vitally needed as they are now; for churches, business houses, labor groups, schools. 
ati the kind of educational opportunities and any other groups which can con- [7] Cover of manual for upper ele- 
cob that American children can and should tribute to the impact which this observ- mentary grades. 

have even in wartime; and for the fu- ance should make in the school and [8] Title picture of motion picture 

the ture of our democratic institutions which community. Organize committees to trailer. See page A-116 for complete 
ing will demand the highest possible level carry out important phases of the work listing. 
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CUNGRESSMEN EJUCATURS 


Ir Is OF THE UTMOST IMPORTANCE that there be in Congress 
men and women who understand the educational needs 
of the country. School people may well be proud not only 
of the number of those who have gone from the school 
service into state legislatures and our U. S. Congress but 
of the quality of leadership they have given. The very 
position of educator has given the statesman an over-all 








James William Fulbright 


Congressman from Arkansas; 
Democrat; Rhodes scholar; 
law instructor, George Wash- 
ington and Arkansas Univer- 
sities, 1935-39; president, Ar- 
kansas University, 1939-41. 





Michael J. Mansfield 


Congressman from Montana; 
Democrat; has served in 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps; 
professor of history and politi- 
cal science, Montana State 
University, 1933-43. 





*Edward 0. McCowen 


Congressman from Ohio; Re- 
publican; NEA Life Member; 
superintendent, Scioto county 
schools, 1914-42; president, 
Ohio Education Association, 
1938. 


BLACKSTONE STUDIOS PHOTO 


Karl E. Mundt 


Congressman from South Da- 
kota; Republican; teacher, su- 
perintendent; professor, speech 
and social science, Eastern 
State Normal School, Madison. 








knowledge of the community; an acquaintance with public 
affairs; experience in gathering facts and presenting prob. 
lems; aptitude for getting along with people and under- 
standing their points of view. Photos of men who have 
come directly from their school posts into the Congres. 
sional halls appear here. Those starred (*) are on the Edu- 
cation Committees. 





Gerald W. Landis 


Congressman from Indiana; 
Republican; business and law 
instructor, athletic director of 
Linton (Ind.) Highschools for 
sixteen years. 


HARRIS & EWING PH 








Noah M. Mason 


Congressman from Illinois; 
Republican; NEA Life Mem- 
ber, teacher, principal; super- 
intendent, Oglesby, Illinois, 
1908-36; member, State Nor- 
mal School Board, six years. 





Howard J. McMurray 


Congressman from Wisconsin; 
Democrat; professor of politi- 
cal science, University of Wis- 
consin, 1936-42. 


KOHLER PHOTO 


John Hobert Murdock 


Congressman from Arizona; 
Democrat; teacher, principal, 
college professor; author of 
textbooks; dean, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, 
1933-37- 


CHASE PHOTO 








Alvin Edward U’honski 


Congressman from Wisconsin; 
Republican; professor, Oregon 
State College, University of 
Detroit; superintendent, Pu- 
laski, Wis.; dean, junior col- 
lege, Coleraine, Minn. 


BLACKSTONE STUDIOS PHOTO 
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George E. Outland 


Congressman from California; 
Democrat; director, New Ha- 
ven (Conn.) Community Col- 
lege, 1935-36; instructor, Yale, 
1935-37; professor, Santa Bar- 
bara (Calif.) State College, 
1937-42. 


CHASE-STATLER PHOTO 
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Charles A. Plumley 


Congressman from Vermont; 
Republican; principal and su- 
perintendent of Northfield 
schools, 1896-1900; president, 
Norwich University, 1920-34. 


UNDERWOOD @ UNDERWOOD PHOTO 


*Edward G. Rohrbough 
Congressman from West Vir- 
ginia; Republican; instructor, 


West Virginia Wesleyan and 
state university; vicepresident, 








Fairmont STC; president, 
Glenville State Teachers Col- 
lege. 











*Flbert J. Thomas 


Senator from Utah; Democrat; 
professor of political science, 
University of Utah; co-sponsor 
of S. 637, to provide federal 
aid to education; chairman, 
Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 





Earl Wilson 


Congressman from Indiana; 
Republican; highschool teach- 
er, Dubois, White, Decatur 
Counties, Ind.; highschool 
principal, Jackson County, 
Ind., 1933-40. 




















OS ST 





Jennings Handolph 


Congressman from West Vir- 
ginia; Democrat; author of 
textbooks; head of the depart- 
ment of public speaking and 
journalism, Davis and Elkins 
College, 1926-32. 


BACHRACH PHOTO 


Henry OU. Talle 


Congressman from Iowa; Re- 
publican; teacher, superintend- 
ent, Rugby and Rolette, N. D.,; 
teacher, Luther Academy, Al- 
bert Lea, Minn.; professor of 
economics and treasurer, Lu- 
ther College, Decorah, Iowa. 


Jerry Voorhis 


Congressman from California; 
Democrat; director, Dray Cot- 
tage, Wyoming; headmaster, 
Voorhis School for Boys (now 
a vocational unit of state uni- 
versity), San Dimas, Calif. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD PHOTO 


WilliamArthurWinstead 


Congressman from Missis- 
sippi; Democrat; superintend- 
ent of education, Neshoba 
County, 1935-42. 


HARRIS @ EWING PHOTO 





Other members of Congress who have been members of the teaching profession: 


A. Leonard Allen, H. R., La. 
Wat Arnold, H. R., Mo. 


Harold C. Hagen, H. R., Minn. 
Butler B. Hare, H. R., S. C. 


*Graham Arthur Barden, H. R., N. C. 
Lindley Beckworth, H. R., Tex. 
William W. Blackney, H. R., Mich. 
Frances P. Bolton, H. R., Ohio 

Lyle H. Boren, H. R., Okla. 

Ralph O. Brewster, Senate, Maine 

C. Wayland Brooks, Senate, Ill. 

Clarence Cannon, H. R., Mo. 

Henderson H. Carson, H. R., Ohio 
Albert E. Carter, H. R., Calif. 

Edward Wester Creal, H. R., Ky. 
William Price Elmer, H. R., Mo. 

Robert Grant Furlong, H. R., Pa. 

Albert Arnold Gore, H. R., Tenn. 
Charles L. Gifford, H. R., Mass. 

Fred C. Gilchrist, H. R., lowa 

Alexis Green, H. R., Fla. 





Richard Fielding Harless, H. R., Ariz. 
James Vandaveer Heidinger, H. R., Ind. 
Christian Archibald Herter, H. R., Mass. 
William S. Hill, H. R., Colo. 

Rufus C. Holman, Senate, Ore. 

Hal Holmes, H. R., Wash. 

Evan Howell, H. R., IIL. 

John Jennings, Jr., H. R., Tenn. 

Lyndon Baines Johnson, H. R., Tex. 
Ernest W. McFarland, Senate, Ariz. 
Andrew J. May, H. R., Ky. 

Chester Earl Merrow, H. R., N. H. 
Arthur Lewis Miller, H. R., Nebr. 
Edward H. Moore, Senate, Okla. 

Reid F. Murray, H. R., Wis. 

Tom Murray, H. R., Tenn. 

Francis John Myers, H. R., Pa. 





John Phillips, H. R., Calif. 

James Percy Priest, H. R., Tenn. 
George L. Radcliffe, Senate, Md. 

J. W. Robinson, H. R., Utah 

John Marshall Robsion, H. R., Ky. 
Robert Lewis Rodgers, H. R., Pa. 

Sam M. Russell, H. R., Tex. 

Harry Sauthoff, H. R., Wis. 

Dewey Short, H. R., Mo. 

Margaret Chase Smith, H. R. Maine 
John Buell Snyder, H. R., Pa. 

Joe Starnes, H. R., Ala. 

William Henry Stevenson, H. R., Wis. 
Elmer Thomas, Senate, Okla. 

* James M. Tunnell, Senate, Del. 
John M. Vorys, H. R., Ohio 

Elmer H. Wene, H. R., N. J. 

Jamie L. Whitten, H. R., Miss. 


Earl D. Willey, H. R., Del. 





* Claude Pepper, Senate, Fla. 
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NEA Journal WAR GUIDE 





RDER PUBLICATIONS of the NEA and its departments from the 

Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. Unless 
otherwise indicated, secure government publications from the 
Superintendent of Documents [Supt. Doc,], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make money order or check out to Superintendent of 
Documents. Starred items have appeared in previous Guides. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Recent General Publications of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 1943. 18p. Free. Office of Education, Wash., DC. 


Short Cuts to Information—time savers for teachers and 
librarians. 1943. 32p. 25¢. H. W. Wilson Co., g50 Univ. Ave., 
NY 52, NY. 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Code Typing (1943. 96p. 72¢)—provides for thoro course in 
code typing for 16 weeks, two hours a day. The Mechanics of 
Navy Correspondence (1942. 32p. 36¢)—training for Navy 
ofice work. Army Office Training (2nd ed. 1943. 92p. $1)—in- 
formation on Army administration and clerical practices grow- 
ing out of it. Military Correspondence (and ed. 1943. 39p. 36¢) 
—correspondence training for military service. Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., 270 Madison Ave., NY 16, NY. 


CHILDREN IN THE WAR 


Protecting the Health of Young Workers in Wartime 
—Pub. 291, Children’s Bureau. 1943. 10p. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 


School Children and the War Series—No. 1, School 
Services for Children of Working Mothers (6p. 5¢). No. 2, 
All-Day School Programs for Children of Working Mothers 
(12p. 5¢). No. 3, Nursery Schools Vital to America’s War 
Effort (12p. 5¢). No. 4, Food Time—A Good Time at School 
(13p. 5¢). No. 5, Training Highschool Students for Wartime 
Service to Children—suggestions for administrators and teachers 
(60p. 10¢). No. 6, Meeting Children’s Emotional Disorders at 
School (16p. 5¢). No. 7, Recreation and Other Activities in 


the All-Day School Program (40p. 10¢). Published by Office of 
Education, 1943. Supt. Doc. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
*OPA Bulletin for Schools and Colleges—to be put on 


mailing list, write to nearest regional OPA office or to Office 
of Price Administration, Wash., DC. 


DISCUSSION PROBLEMS AND TECHNICS 


How To Read the News—Education and National Defense 
Series, Pamphlet No. 16. Deals with methods of weighing the 
news. 1942. 27p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


*The American Citizens Handbook—belongs in every 
school library. 1941. 415p. $1. NEA. 


How To Respect and Display Our Flag. 1942. 3op. Free. 
U. S. Marine Corps Publicity Bureau, 1100 S. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 46, Pa. (Also free, music for “Marines’ Hymn” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.”) 


Elementary Schools—the Frontline of Democracy— 
handbook of citizenship education for elementary schools. 1943. 
348p. $2. Order from NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 1201 16th St., NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


THE HIGHSCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


Victory Corps Reading List—books on war issues, prepa- 
ration for military service, and activities on home front. 1943. 
16p. 10¢ each, 5¢ for ten or more. Natl. Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Spanish-S peaking People—Building America, Vol. VIII, 
No. 5. Provides for highschool and college classes needed back- 
ground for intelligent understanding of problems of one of our 
minority groups. 32p. 1943. 30¢. Building America, 2 W. 45th 
Street, NY, NY. 


MUSIC EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


Music Education in Wartime was the theme of the Music 
Educators Journal for 1942-43. These issues were summarized in 
the May-June issue. 25¢. Music Educators Natl. Conference, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Let Freedom Sing. 1943. 36p. 25¢. Wartime guide for music 
leaders. Natl. Recreation Assn., 315 4th Ave., NY,.NY. 


Battle Songs of Freedom—a patriotic song service adapt- 
able for schools and civic gatherings. (12p. mimeo. Single 
copies, free; in quantity, 10¢) Freedom Sings (4p. Single copies, 
free; roo copies, 50¢) Extension Service, Univ. of Mich., Ann 
Arbor. 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

War Handbook—what the PTA can do to aid in the nation’s 
war program. 1943. 31p. Single copies free. Natl. Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 600 S. Mich. Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS, HEALTH, RECREATION 
Proceedings of the National War Fitness Conference 
(of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation). 1943. 16op. $1. W. K. Streit, Board of Educa- 
tion, 216 E. gth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Role of Exercise in Physical Fitness—see page 199. 
1943. 7p. Single copies, 10¢, 5¢ each if 5 or more copies ordered. 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1201 16th St. NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


Teen Trouble—what recreation can do about it. 1943. 24p. 
10¢. Natl. Recreation Assn., 315 4th Ave., NY, NY. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Bibliography on Postwar Planning. 1943. 47p. (mimeo.). 
15¢. Research Division, NEA. 


The Core of a Continent—problems of central and eastern 
Europe—addresses by Henryk Strasburger, Minister of Finance 
of Poland. 1943. 49p. 25¢. American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Education and the People’s Peace—This Educational 
Policies Commission statement is a must-read for every teacher. 
1943. 6op. 10¢; quantity discounts. NEA. 


For a Better Postwar Agriculture. 1942. 47p. 25¢; quan- 
tity discounts. Natl. Planning Assn., 800 21st St. NW, Wash. 7, 
DC, 

Freedom from Want: a World Goal. 1943. 32p. 10¢. 
Public Affairs Com., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20, NY. 


America’s Foreign Policies, Past and Present (1943. 
g6p. 25¢). Foreign Policy Reports—published twice a month 
(25¢ a copy, $5 a year) Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., 
NY 16, NY. 


Official Statements on Postwar Social Security— 
Beveridge Report and Report of the Natl. Resources Planning 
Board. Bulletin of Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace, May-June 1943. 24p. ($1 a year, double issue—2o0¢) 
8 W. goth St., NY 18, NY. 


The Reconversion Period from War to Peace—results 
of a public opinion survey. 1943. 24p. 15¢. National Opinion 
Research Center, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 
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Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems—a study and 
discussion manual. 1943. 136p. 50¢. Twentieth Century Fund, 
330 W. 42nd St., NY 18, NY. 


Winning the War on the Spiritual Front—a study 
course on organizing the peace, prepared for use of rural groups. 
1943. 32p. Free in limited quantities. Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace, 8 W. goth St., NY 18, NY. 


You Can Win the Peace Now—suggests way in which in- 
dividuals in their home communities can help secure a just 
and lasting peace. Post War World Council, 112 E. rgth St., 
NY, NY. 
SAVING AND CONSERVATION 

The Teacher of English and the War Savings Pro- 
gram—two units for highschool English classes prepared by 
National Council of Teachers of English committee, Angelo 
Broening, chairman. 1943. Free. Education Section, War 
Finance Division, Treasury Dept., Wash. 25, DC. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Job Australia Is Doing. 1943. 5op. Free. Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 610 5th Ave., NY, NY. 


Films To See about China—a list of 16mm. and 35mm. 
films with information on where and how they can be obtained, 
and with notes on correlated reading. (1943. 12p. 10¢.) What 
To Read about the Philippines—a list for boys and girls selected 
and annotated by the New York Public Library. (1943. 6p. 5¢) 
East and West Assn., 40 E. 49th St., NY, NY. 


The Way of Light, The Glory and Martyrdom of 
Czechoslovak Schools. 1942. 30p. 25¢. Czechoslovak Natl. 
Council of America, 4049 W. 26th St., Chicago. 


The Changing Far East. 1943. 96p. 25¢. Foreign Policy 
Assn., 22 E. 38th St., NY 16, NY. 


The Far East—annotated sources for curriculum materials 
(1943. 14p. Free). Annotated List of Periodicals on the Far 
East for Teachers and Librarians (1943. 9p. Free). Annotated 
List of Government Publications (on the Far East) of Use to 
Teachers. (1943. 12p. Free). Office of Education, Wash., DC. 


Arts, Crafts, and Customs of Our Neighbor Republics 
—a bibliography compiled by Office of Education in coopera- 
tion with Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 1943. 
52p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


Brazil—Big Neighbor and Good Friend—first of a series 
on South America being published by Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. For junior highschool. 1943. 32p. 
Free. Office of Education, Wash., DC. 


For publications and information on speakers on Inter- 
American Affairs, write Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Dept. of Commerce Bldg., Wash., DC. For 16 mm. sound films 
on Latin America, write Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
444 Madison Ave., NY, NY. 


Inter-American Cooperation thru Colleges and Uni- 
versities (1943. 34p. 15¢). One of a series of three devoted 
to opportunities offered to become better acquainted with our 
South American neighbors. The others are Understanding the 
Other American Republics (32p. 15¢) for elementary schools 
and Hemisphere Solidarity (1941. 23p. 15¢) for highschools. 
Supt. Doc. 


The Other Americas thru Films and Records. 1943. 
48p. Free. American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 


Wash. 6, DC. 


Education in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and in Imperial Russia—sciected references. 1940. 16p. 5¢. 
Supt. Doc. 


South Africa at War. 1943. 52p. Free. South African Pub- 
lic Relations and Information Office, 3101 Mass. Ave., Wash. 8, 
DC. 





United Nations Children’s Books, List I—selected by 
Council on Books in Wartime. 8p folder. Single copies, free; 19 
copies, $1. The Council, 400 Madison Ave., NY 17, NY.. 


The United Nations—Booklist, Vol. 39, No. 18, Part II, 
June 1, 1943. 20p. Single copy, 25¢; quantity discounts. Ameri- 
can Library Assn., 520 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 


VISUAL AIDS 


America, a Nation of One People from Many Coun- 
tries—a map of the United States. “With the exception of the 
Indian all Americans or their forefathers came here from other 
countries. This map shows where they live, what they do, and 
what their religion is.” Available after Nov. 1. Free to teachers, 
The Council against Intolerance in America, 17 E. 42nd St, 
NY, NY. 


The Four Freedoms—Four 20” x 28” color posters by 
Norman Rockwell: Freedom of Speech, Freedom of Worship, 
Freedom from Want, Freedom from Fear. Free, OWI, Wash, 
25, DC. 


Get the Good from Your Food—a set of ten 1414” x 20” 
posters showing how to prepare fruit, vegetables, meats, fats, 
eggs, and poultry to get the most out of them. Sold in complete 
sets only. 25¢ per set. Same information applies to another set 
of ten posters, Fight Food Waste in the Home. Supt. Doc. 


Maps of Britain—a set of six: counties, physical, geographical 
region, population, natural resources and agriculture, industries, 
Free. British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY, 
NY. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TRAINING 


A Course in the Fundamentals of Electricity—based 
on official outline prepared by U. S. War Dept. for use in 
preinduction training. 64p. 1943. Single copies, 15¢ each post- 
paid; $1 for ten copies to schools. Science Service, 1719 N St. 
NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


Guide to Guidance, Vol. s—annotated bibliography of 1942 
publications. 1943. 67p. $1. Natl. Assn. of Deans of Women, 
1201 16th St. NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


In Which We Serve—teferences on branches of armed 
forces, for highschool seniors. 1943. 4p. Single copies, free to 
librarians and teachers. Public Library of Youngstown and 
Mahoning County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 


Jobs in Naval Aviation—information chart. Prepared by 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Vocational 
Division, Office of Education, and Training Division, Bureau 
~ Aeronautics, U, S. Navy. Free. Office of Education, Wash., 
IC. 


Secondary-School Credit for Educational Experience 
in Military Service—suggests a program of action for sec- 
ondary schools. 1943. 32p. Free. National Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 16th St. NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


Shall I Become a Teacher? (Personal Growth Leaflet 
162R), FTA at Work in Highschools (PGL 163), Programs 
and Projects for FTA Clubs (PGL 164), What It Means To 
Be a Future Teacher (PGL 165), FTA at Work in Colleges 
and Universities (PGL 166), How To Secure a Teaching Posi- 
tion (PGL 167), Future Teacher Ideals and Purposes (PGL 
170). 16p each. 1¢ each, no order accepted for less than 25¢. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. NEA. 


Sound Educational Credit for Military Experiences— 
a recommended program for colleges and universities. 1943: 
35p. Free. American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 


Wash. 6, DC. 


Vocational Training Problems—When the War Ends. 
Voc. Div. Leaflet 12, Office of Ed., 1943. gop. 10¢. Supt. Doe. 
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NEA IN ACTION 


The NEA Assumes a New and 
Important Responsibility 


sx Unper the above heading the following 
statement by the editor of School and So- 
ciety appeared in the August 14 issue of 
that magazine. It is a clearcut presenta- 
tion of the new role upon which the NEA 
has launched to protect members of the 
teaching profession: 

“NEA’s decision to sponsor an investi- 
gation of certain charges brought against 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia for allegedly un- 
due interference in the control of New 
York City’s public schools has far more 
than local significance. Many members of 
the educational profession have long hoped 
that the NEA, thru an appropriate com- 
mission, would assume, for the protection 
of the public-school teaching and adminis- 
trative personnel, responsibilities similar 
to those that have been discharged with 
notable success by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors in the pro- 
tection of teachers in the higher institu- 
tions. Occasionally, unofficially, and in a 
small way, James W. Crabtree, former sec- 
retary (now secretary-cmeritus) of the 
Association, did something of this nature, 
but, insofar as the present writer recalls, 
nothing on the scale of the proposed New 
York City investigation has hitherto been 
attempted. 

“It is fortunate that the Association now 
has a commission the very name of which 
—the ‘Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education’"—makes it a 
most appropriate body to assume and dis- 
charge such responsibilities. The commis- 
sion has started, we believe, in the right 
way. It clearly recognizes, as its secretary, 
Donald DuShane, is reported to have said 
regarding the projected inquiry, that it 
will have no means of enforcing any rec- 
ommendation ‘except thru pressure ex- 
erted by public opinion.” The AAUP’s 
influence, which has been powerful and 
pervasive, has been wielded solely thru the 
publicity given to the findings of its in- 
vestigators. Needless to say, this influence 
has been strictly conditioned by the repu- 
tation that the AAUP has acquired for 
meticulous care in making sure that its 
inquiries are conducted, not only fear- 
lessly, but with impeccable honesty, ob- 


jectivity, and impartiality. There can be 
no doubt that the NEA commission, under 
the leadership of its chairman, Alonzo F. 
Myers, professor of education, New York 
University, and of its secretary, Dr. Du- 
Shane, a former president of the NEA, and 
a schoolman of high repute, will follow the 
pattern set by the AAUP. 

“The personnel of the special committee 
to conduct the inquiry had not been an- 
nounced at the time this number went to 
press. It will include, however, no one 
residing in New York City.”—William C. 
Bagley. 


Hot Springs Investigation 


vv Tue Arkansas Education Association 
has requested the National Education As- 
sociation, thru its National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru Edu- 
cation, to investigate the Hot Springs 
school situation to determine whether there 
are “unwholesome educational influences” 
lowering the standards of the Hot Springs 
schools. Information concerning this in- 
vestigation will be published in later issues 
of Tue JourNAL. 


Deferment for Highschool Students 


yy A Bit providing deferment for the 18- 
year-old boy enrolled in a secondary school 
until the end of Ais academic year, regard- 
less of the calendar time of the academic 
year for him if called for induction dur- 
ing the last half of Ass academic year, be- 
came a law when signed by the President 
on July 9, 1943. By ardent and persistent 
efforts of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals (an NEA De- 
partment) and its many friends, the Act 
was passed before the summer recess of 
Congress. 

Since the passage of this act, the National 
Director of Selective Service, Major Gen- 
eral Louis B. Hershey, has issued a direc- 
tive to state and local selective service 
boards, dated July 19, 1943, authorizing 
the provisions of the new act and ruling 
that students 18 and 19 years old called for 
induction during a summer vacation are 
ineligible for deferment. However, stu- 
dents attending a summer session at high- 
schools are entitled to deferment if they 
have commenced the last half of one of 
their academic years. 

Secondary schools operating programs 
involving acceleration for secondary stu- 


dents must be certain of their classification 
of a student in respect to the beginning 
date of the last half of the student’s aca- 
demic year. The privilege of deferment 
for a student when called for induction is 
definitely based on his school classification 
at that time. 


NEA Commissions Meet 


yy THe NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education met at 
NEA Headquarters on September 11-12. 
Members of this Commission are: Alonzo 
F. Myers, N. Y., chairman; Mary D. 
Barnes, N. J.; Kate Frank, Okla.; Willard 
E, Givens, D. C.; Frank P. Graharn, N. 
C.; Edith B. Joynes, Va.; Frederick Houk 
Law, N. Y.; Ernest O. Melby, Mont.; Or- 
ville C. Pratt, Wash.; Joseph H. Saunders, 
Va.; Donald DuShane, D. C., secretary. 

The Core Committee of the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission met at NEA Head- 
quarters on September 17-18. Members of 
this committee are: H. M. Ivy, Miss., 
chairman; Francis S. Chase, Va.; John 
Guy Fowlkes, Wis.; Frank C. Heinisch, 
Nebr.; Mabel Studebaker, Pa.; Charles H. 
Tennyson, Tex.; Jere A. Wells, Ga.; How- 
ard A. Dawsen, D. C., secretary. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


Teachers Are Classified as 


Essential or Critical 


yy THe War Manpower Commission and 
the Selective Service System agree that the 


teaching of scientific and engineering sub-. 


jects belongs in the “List of Critical Pro- 
fessional and Scientific Occupations.” In 
the advisory bulletins of the national head- 
quarters of the Selective Service System 
other teachers and school administrators, 
from the elementary schools thru the high- 
schools and universities to the state super- 
intendents of education, are classified un- 
der essential educational services. 

Class II-A is the classification for a man 
necessary in essential civilian activity and 
therefore the occupational classification for 
teachers. Schoolmen who prove themselves 
irreplaceable, even if the shortage in their 
particular teaching fields is only local, may 
be granted draft deferments of six months 
at a time. Employers can aid in the draft 
classification for their teachers by submit- 
ting comprehensive written testimony to 
the registrant’s local board in support of 
his claim to occupational classification. 

At present the emphasis by both the 
War Manpower Commission and the Se- 
lective Service System is on the contribu- 
tion in support of the war effort of the 
registrant’s current employment rather 
than on his status as a father. 
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Return to Teaching 


x Tus 1s THE apvice of General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, commander-in-chief of 
Allied forces in the Mediterranean, to his 
brother. The story goes that Milton S. 
Eisenhower, associate director of the Office 
of War Information, cabled his brother 
asking him whether he should resign at 
the OWI to take the presidency of Kansas 
State College. “Take it,” replied the gen- 
eral. “A large part of the kind of peace 
achieved after this war rests on the prin- 
ciples laid down in America’s schools.” 


Registration and Rationing A gain 


sc Recisrration for War Ration Book 
Four will occur between October 20 and 
31. U. S. Commissioner Studebaker has 
recently sent to chief state school officers 
a statement in which he says, “After thoro 
consideration of the many factors affecting 
the issuance of a ration book, the Office of 
Price Administration has concluded that 
registration at school sites is the only feas- 
ible method of accomplishing this patriotic 
purpose. I am, therefore, again asking that 
the schools assume this responsibility un- 
der arrangements to be worked out to the 
mutual satisfaction of the school adminis- 
trators and OPA regional administrators 
and district directors. Experience has 
shown that the load upon teachers may be 
very much lightened by the use of high- 
school seniors and volunteer workers.” 


PROFESSIONAL 


OHGANIZATION = 


States Accept NEA Membership 
Quotas 


yy ALTHO THE LETTER announcing NEA 
membership quotas for 1943-44 went out 
only a few days before THe JournaL went 
to press, the following states have already 
accepted their quotas: Alabama, Arkansas, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia. Secretary 
Frank L. Grove wires: “Alabama accepts 
its quota but plans to exceed it.” 


Amendments to NEA Bylaws as 
Proposed at Indianapolis Meeting 


3 ONLY Two PROPOSED AMENDMENTS will 
be considered by the Representative As- 
sembly in 1944. The following is the sub- 
stance of the amendments which will be 
proposed: 

Action on Article II, Section 1 [b] hav- 
ing to do with a proposal to allow cities 
with a certain population and maintaining 
a certain NEA membership to have a sec- 
ond director was postponed at the Indian- 


OF 


apolis meeting and will be considered at 
the next meeting. 

Amendment to Article I, Section 3. 
The annual dues of active members shall 
be made the subject of study by the Exec- 
utive Committee. This Committee shall 
be directed to make recommendations cov- 
ering the amounts and types of dues and 
to formulate a specific amendment to Arti- 
cle I, Section 3 of the Bylaws. This amend- 
ment will be printed in its edited form in 
the April JourNat. 


NEA Past Presidents Return to 
Board of Directors 


yy In 1937 the NEA adopted a new char- 
ter from which was omitted an earlier pro- 
vision that past presidents should be ex- 
officio members of the Board of Directors. 
There was a difference of opinion as to 
how persons who had become past presi- 
dents before that date would be affected. 
This question was settled by a friendly 
suit this summer. 

On August 18, 1943, Chief Justice Ed- 
ward Eicher of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia 
held that these past presidents are lawful 
members of the Board of Directors for the 
balance of their lives. Persons who have 
become past presidents since the new char- 
ter went into effect will not be members 
of the Board beyond their term of office 
upless specifically elected to it. 


D ans/A ppoint Secretary 


HE NationaL AssociaTION oF Deans 
JoMEN announces the appointment of 
a new Executive Secretary. Mrs. Helen 
Hunter Griswold succeeds Mrs. Harriet 
Kurta at the headquarters office on Sep- 
tember first. Mrs. Kurtz will return to 
aviation work. 

Mrs. Griswold has been writing motion 
picture scripts for the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures of the OWI. She was before that 
a supervisor of reference at The National 
Archives. She has had wide teaching expe- 
rience, including an associate professorship 
in English at Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 





“All-Inclusive” Locals in Hawaii 


vv James R. McDonoucn, executive sec- 
retary of the Hawaii Education Associa- 
tion, reports that two of the seven local 
associations in Hawaii have adopted a 
genuine all-inclusive enrolment plan by 
which a teacher must join all three local, 
state and national associations—or none, 
that two have maintained for several years 
100 percent membership in the three or- 
ganizations, and that concerted effort is 
being made in the remaining three to 
adopt voluntarily the all-inclusive member- 





ship requirement as a part of their con- 
stitution. Last year 77 percent of the 
teachers of Hawaii joined the NEA, 88 
percent the territorial associations, and 89 
percent the local associations. 


American Council of Science 
Teachers 


x Orricers of this NEA Department for 
1943-44 are: 

President—Norman R. D. Jones, 5073a 
Mardel St., St. Louis 9, Mo. 

Secretary—Nathan A. Neal, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer — Philip 
G. Johnson, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Vicepresidents — Southern Area: Greta 
Oppe, Ball Highschool, Galveston, Tex. 

Eastern Area: Ethel Ramsden, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 

North Central Area: Fred W. Moore, 
Highschool, Owosso, Mich. 

Western Area: W. B. Buckham, 50 
Buckeye Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Dues of $1 may be sent to any of the 
officers or to the NEA. 


The Map on Page 208 


vv WE ArE PLEASED to publish a map show- 
ing the distribution by states of the gooo 
schools whose teachers hold roo percent 
membership in the NEA. We are proud of 
these splendid schools and their record of 
100 percent loyalty which for some of them 
extends over a period of 25 years. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


An Invaluable Aid 


x New Alps anp MareriAcs ror TEACH- 
inc Lip Reapine is a recently published 
volume full of concrete suggestions for 
those who are not trained as well as those 
who are trained in lip-reading methods. 
This 169-page book may be secured from 
the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, 1537 35th St. NW., Washington 
7, D. C., for $1.50. 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


A Pilot Speaks 


vy THE FOLLOWING IMPRESSIVE LINEs from 
a letter written by Don B. Matthews, En- 
sign U. S. N. R., to a State Senator on be- 
half of school support should impel adults 
on the home front to action: 
“Statesmanship requires that we defend 
our democracy by an enlightened citizenry. 
The future will require that the masses 
possess technical knowledge undreamed of 
in the past. I know, [Cont. on page A-106] 
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As deep as 
the ocean — 


As limitless as the sky — 


is the accumulated knowledge of man through the 
ages. And man’s desire to make some small portion 
of that knowledge his own is a truth of the ages that 
is as much a part of life as life itself. 


Today education has become a war industry. Text- 
books in mathematics and science are in demand as 
the ideal tools for imparting needed knowledge for 
waging war. 


What will be the situation after the war? It seems 
likely that the idea of little mathematics and less science 
is gone forever. But let us remember likewise that war 
is opening the windows of the world to millions of 
Americans. Let us remember that history, geography, 
literature, and the languages are keys to understanding 
peoples and therefore keys to enduring peace. 


Founded in 1867 as a “classical” publishing house, 
Ginn and Company is today equally well known for 
its books in science, mathematics, and other subjects. 
As in the past, our plan for the future is a well balanced 
list of quality texts in all fields, elementary, high school, 
and college. And an eye ever alert for new develop- 
ments, 


Boston 





AMONG 1943 
GINN AND COMPANY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Atwood-Thomas: New Geographies 

Buswell-Brownell-John: Living Arithmetic 

Yoakam-Daw: My Spelling 

Glenn - Leavitt - Rebmann - Baker: World of 
Music, Enlarged 

Johnson-McGregor-Gunn: Daily-Life English, 
Junior Series. 

Betz: Basic Mathematics 

Siemens: Aeronautics Workbook 

Williard: Fundamentals of Electricity 

Cushing: Fundamentals of Machines 

Herzberg: English at Command 

Armed Forces Institute: Review Arithmetic 

Eby-Waugh-Welch-Buckingham: The Physi- 
cal Sciences 


Goldberger-Hallock: 
Fitness 


Health and Physical 


GINN AND COMPANY  xew xen 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco Toronto 


...._- “=, ~~“ Oe EC Ce 
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WINGS tor AMERICA 


By Marshall Dunn & Lloyd N. Morrisett 


An overview of American aviation. 241 pages. 
Packed with inspiration and just the information 
air-minded boys and girls are seeking. For junior 
high school grades. $1.00, subject to discount. 








BOOKS FOR THE 


HIGH SCHOOL WAR PROGRAM 
Pope-Otis: Elements of Aeronautics. 
Instructional Tests in Electricity and 

First and Second-Year 
Modern-School Geometry, 
Revised with Aeronautics Supplement. 


Machines. 
Algebras. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 


Also in AMERICA AT WORK Series are 
MACHINES for AMERICA 80¢; POWER for AMERICA 80¢ 


A BRAND NEW SECOND READER 
HERE AND THERE WITH HENRY 
in Tippett’s Popular HENRY SERIES: 
Henry and the Garden, preprimer 


TEST: 


FORM 





Stories about Henry, primer 
Henry and His Friends, first reader 


H, Ready November 


World Book Company 


Yonkers 5, New York 


[Cont. from page 212] because being a 
Naval pilot I have put to use much knowl- 
edge that I acquired in Missouri. 

“Adequate training cannot be provided 
with an undertrained, underpaid teacher 
in an insecure position in an inadequately 
equipped school.”—School and Commu- 
nity. 
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GUIDANCE 


Army-Navy College Qualifying 
Test 


sy THE sECOND NATIONWIDE TEST for can- 
didates who wish to apply for the Army 
Specialized Training Program | A-12] and 
the Navy College Program [V-12] will be 
held on November g. Copies of a pam- 
phlet answering questions concerning the 
nature of the programs; eligibility require- 
ments; sample questions; and admission- 
identification form have been sent to prac- 
tically all highschools and colleges and 
should be made available to students. 
The test will be given at highschools, 
preparatory schools, and colleges to any 
interested men who will reach their 17th 
but not their 22nd birthday by March 1, 
1944, and who will complete their high- 
school education in this term or who have 
already completed it. Those who took the 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
EEE 


test in April but failed to qualify must 
take it again if they wish to be considered. 

Taking the test does not constitute en- 
listment in either branch of the armed 
services, but no candidate who expresses 
a preference for one branch will be con- 
sidered by the other. 

The test, designed to measure the apti- 
tude and general. knowledge required for 
success in the college programs, takes two 
hours. It is divided 
knowledge of meaning and use of words; 


into three parts— 
scientific matters of general knowledge; 
problem in mathematics. 

The Army Program—The purpose is to 
provide technicians and specialists for the 
Army. Under this program, soldiers on 
active duty, in uniform, on regular Army 
pay, study at government expense at col- 
leges and universities, in fields determined 
by the Army’s current needs. 

Under the Army Specialized Training 
Reserve Program, military scholarships for 
college instruction are offered to 17-year- 
old highschool graduates who pass the 
qualifying test, who enlist in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, and who will not reach 
their 18th birthday before entering the 
AST Reserve Program. 

Physical requirements: Minimum height 
5 feet and a maximum of 6 feet, 6 inches. 
A minimum visual acuity of 20/200 with- 


out glasses, correctable with glasses to 
20/40 in each eye. Weight proportional 
to height. Ten serviceable upper and ten 
serviceable lower teeth. Hearing must be 
normal (20/20) in each ear for low con. 
versational voice. No chronic or venereal 
disease. 

The Navy Program—The purpose is to 
provide officers for the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. All men accepted 
for the Navy College Program (including 
17-year-olds) will be potential officers who 
will go directly into colleges under com 
tract to the Navy. Navy students will bk 
on active duty in uniform on regular Nay 
pay and with college expenses paid by th 
government. 

Physical requirements: Minimum height 
5 feet, 5% 
feet, 4 inches. A minimum visual acuity & 
18/20 in each eye, correctable to 20/20. 
Normal color perception. Weight propor 
tional to height, twenty vital serviceable 
teeth, including four opposed molars, two 
of which are directly opposed on each side 
of dental arch, and four directly opposed 
incisors. 

Candidates for the Navy program must 
be citizens of the United States and mus 
be unmarried and agree to remain unmat 
ried until commissioned, unless sooner tf 
leased by the Navy Department. 

In addition to be- [ Cont. on page A-108] 


inches, and a maximum of 6 
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For forty high school seniors every year, 
the Science Talent Search leads to Washington! 


farine 

epted 

ding ‘ , , : : 

a These are some of the 40 high school boys and girls You can arrange to give them the science aptitude 
who won Westinghouse Science Scholarships rang- examination. They will also be required to write a 
ill be ing from $100 to $2400 in the Second Annual Science —_1,000 word essay on the subject “My Scientific Pro- 
iy Talent Search last spring. ject,” in which they will tell what they are doing 
ie Two hundred sixty other boys and girls received oF plan to do in the way of experiment or other 
eight honorable mention, and the majority of these have research activity. 

of 6 received offers of scholarships in leading colleges The Science Talent Search is sponsored by West- 
ity of | and universities. inghouse, and conducted by Science Clubs of 
we If you think some of your seniors may have the | America. 

opor ‘in : . : . . ; ° ° 
cable | ability to do creative work in science, plan to have Write now for full information to Science Service, 
, two them compete in the Third Annual Science Talent 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington (6), D.C., or to 
side Search which is now under way. Formal courses in School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
pone science are not necessary though they areextremely turing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, 
- helpful. Aptitude is the main requirement. Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 

must 

imiar- ey 

7 estinghouse 

108] PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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a 
Sound is transmitted through the air as. ERP/ Films 


longitudinal waves 


The Teacher's Time-Saver 


The fact that thousands of service men have benefited 
by use of ERPI films in their instruction proves that film 
education is here to stay. NOT a form of entertainment 
for students — but a graphic, effective method of supple- 
menting personal instruction — helping the teacher save 
precious time for the many new duties being imposed by 
the needs of modern education. 


ERPI Classroom films are produced under the sponsorship of leading 
educators. Be fully informed on this important educational develop- 
ment. Write for descriptive booklet today! 





in service all over the world 
could be lined up for inspection — 


like the MARINES, they would show signs of service, 
but inwardly be ready for immedidate action to show 
the boys, wherever they may be, scenes of the Land 
of Freedom and Freedom’s mode of life for which 
they are fighting. 


The HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY, operating 
400% over 1941 production, is giving Government 
requirements the entire output for the war’s dura- 
tion. We will of course do our utmost to service and 
supply the many customers and dealers with parts 
to keep their Holmes 16mm or 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors in first-class running order for civilian use. 








a a 


ERP] CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


New York 23, New York 


1841 Broadway 


[Cont. from page A-106| ing morally and 
physically qualified, applicants for both the 
V-12 and A-12 must evidence potential 
officer qualifications, including appear- 
ance and scholarship records. 


Employment of Youth in Wartime 


yy A staTeMENT signed by Manpower 
Chief Paul V. McNutt; Katharine F. Len- 
root, chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor; and John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
makes clear a government policy of plac- 
ing schooling first. Suggested restrictions: 

No employment of children under 14 
years. Children 14 and 15 years old should 
not work more than 3 hours a day on 
school days, or more than 18 hours a week 
while school is in session, or more than 40 
hours a week while school is recessed. 

Children 16 and 17 years old should not 
work more than 4 hours a day, school days, 
or 8 hours when school is not in session, 
or more than 28 hours a week when school 
is in session, or 48 hours a week when 
school is recessed. Evening employment 
should not extend beyond 10 pm. 

Students under 16 should not be asked 
to restrict their school schedule to work, 
nor should they be employed in manufac- 
turing. Employment and age certificates, 





consent of parents, and evidence of physi- 
cal fitness should be required. 

Prevailing wages should be paid. 

School youth should not be employed 
when other sources of labor are available. 

“The first obligation of school youth is 
to take advantage of their educational op- 
portunities in order that they may be bet- 
ter prepared for citizenship and for serv- 
ice to the nation,” the statement declared. 


CHALLENGES TO TEACHERS 


Fight to the Finish! 


yy Tue soldier cannot cease fighting in 
the midst of battle and expect to win. The 
machinist cannot lay aside his tools when 
his task is only half finished. The farmer 
cannot merely scratch the surface of the 
soil and expect to reap a full harvest. We 
must not relax. We must not think that 
all of our work is ended solely because we 
have done some of the chores. . . . 

This is not the time to rest on our oars. 
There are reefs ahead and the fury of the 
storm has not yet abated. We must work 
together, fight together, pull together, and 
do those jobs which are our part in the 
war effort without once slackening our 
effort. Only then can we hope to eventually 
reach calm waters where we can safely 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1815 Orchard Street 


CHICAGO 





rejoice in the cry “All’s well.”—Lewis B. 
Hershey. |See the Policies Commission 
statement, page 191. | 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


William Lyon Phelps 


. beloved professor-emeritus of Yale 
University, distinguished author and lec- 
turer, who died on August 21. Dr. Phelps 
expressed his love of teaching in the fol 
lowing oft-quoted statement which finds 
an echo in the heart of every great teacher: 
“I do not know that I could make entirely 
clear to an outsider the pleasure I have in 
teaching. I had rather earn my living by 
teaching than in any other way. In my 
mind, teaching is not merely a lifework, 
a profession, an occupation, a struggle. It 
is a passion. I love to teach. I love to teach 
as a painter loves to paint, as a musician 
loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, asa 
strong man rejoices to run a race. Teach 
ing is an art—an art so great and so diff. 
cult to master that a man or a woman can 
spend a long life at it, without realizing 
much more than his limitations and mis 
takes and his distances from the ideal. 
There never has been in the world’s his 
tory a period when it was more worth- 
while to be a [Cont. on page <A-110] 
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This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, primarily related to nutrition 
wo ee the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the products of General Mills. 
These messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and specialized publications... ta 


the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 


he he 


@ Range Nook in Betty 
Crocker Kitchen. Gay checked 
gingham ruffle. Colorful pottery 
on mantel. Shining copper cookie 


@ Measuring cupboard with 
equipment for measuring, sifting, 
etc. Spoons, cups, spices, flavor- 
ing, etc., on doors. Shelves for 











molds from Sweden. 





nlarged 


to help America eat right! 


Once again the “housing problem”? is licked! That's 
how the Betty Crocker staff view their new enlarged 
quarters. Like Topsy, this Home Service Department 
of General Mills just grew. And grew! Today its out- 


put has increased tremendously. More product testing 
to be done. More requests from housewives, and others, 





@ New Sampling Bar. Before 
recipe ideas are sent to “home in- 
they are tested, 
and judged, by members of the 


”» 


surance testers, 


Betty Crocker staff. 
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cereals and sifter bins for flours. 


for assistance. More work in developing recipes, menus, 
and cooking helps to meet war-time needs nutrition- 
ally, economically, and gastronomically. Recently, the 
Home Service Department again burst out at the seams. 
These pictures give a glimpse into the new enlarged 
home of Betty Crocker and her staff. 





General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*"Kitchen-tested,”* Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, Kix, and “Betty Crocker” are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


@ Maple Corner Cupboard in 
Early American dining room 
displays interesting pieces of 
Early American glass and china. 
A cozy, home-like dining room. 
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[ Cont. from page A-108] teacher than in 
the twentieth century; for there was never 
an age when such vast multitudes were 
eager for an education or when the neces- 
sity of a liberal education was so generally 
recognized.” 


Charles F. Pye 


. whose death on August ro removed 
from our midst one of the pioneers among 
the early state secretaries. For 21 years, 
“Charlie” Pye served as executive secretary 
of the Iowa State Teachers Association, 
during the period when the state associa- 
tions were assuming the vigorous leader- 
ship which they now hold. After his re- 
tirement, he was associated with the Iowa 
Society for Crippled Children. “His famil- 
iar, broad shoulders and cordial smile as 
much in evidence as ever,” says the Des 
Moines Tribune, “he continued to appear 
in behalf of every good cause that solicited 
his services.” 


RADIO 


American School of the Air 


yy THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR, 
broadcast by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Education Association, begins its 
fourteenth year on the air Monday, Oc- 
tober 11, in a series of programs featuring 





problems of the postwar world. Two hun- 
dred thousand copies of the Teacher's 
Manual, accompanied by a global map 
emphasizing the air routes of the world, 
are now available free to teachers from 
the educational directors of all local sta- 
tions of the CBS. 

Organizations consulted in connection 
with the preparation of the 1943-44 series 
include the Music Educators National 
Conference, an NEA Department; Asso- 
ciation for Arts in Childhood; Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation; Office of War 
Information; and New York City Board 
of Education. Six of the programs will 
originate from Canada, and three pro- 
grams of the daily series will be carried 
thruout the year on the network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Roy Chapman Andrews, director emer- 
itus, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, will continue his participation in 
these broadcasts and the scripts for New 
Horizons will continue to be written by 
Col. Hans Christian Adamson of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. The educational staff 
of the CBS wishes to acknowledge the sug- 
gestions and help given by teachers who 
have employed the American School of 
the Air as a supplementary aid to class- 
room teaching. 

Programs will be broadcast on the daily 
time schedule followed last year. How- 





ever, arrangements have been made tg 
increase the number of transcriptions for 
playback on local stations at times more 
suitable to classroom schedules. The pro- 
grams may be picked up from the network 
as follows: EwT—9:15-9:45 AM; CWT—2:30, 
3:00 PM; MWT—9:30-10:00 AM; PWT—1:30. 
2:00 PM. 


For This We Fight 


yy Octoper procraMs for the “For This 
We Fight” series (produced by NBC's 
Interamerican University of the Air jp 
collaboration with the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace and the 
Twentieth Century Fund) will be as fol- 
lows: 

October 2—Tomorrow’s Transportation 

October g—New Plans for Education~— 
Robert A. Millikan, A. J. Stoddard, Charl 
O. Williams 

October 16—Financing Postwar Pros. 
perity 

October 23—Better Houses and Cheaper 

October 30—Public Works in Postwar 
America 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


New Editor of the School Executive 


vy WALTER D. cockinc is the new man- 
aging editor of The School Executive. Dr. 
Cocking, formerly | Cont. on page A-112} 























a nickel a day. 


not only while teaching, 


Paid for “Minor 
iliness” 

“I wish to thank you 
for your prompt settle- 
ment of my recent claim 
for 11 days non-confin- 
ing illness. I appre- 
ciate the T.C.U. and its 
fairness of adjustment. 
I feel that it is really 
a friend in need.”’ 
Miss Willie Cobb, 
Honey Grove, Tex. 


626 T.C.U. Building 


Benefits 


Right at home if You are under the 
T.C.U. UMBRELLA 


Few teachers can afford to depend upon help that comes only when the 
Doctor advises “Hospital Care.” Records show that far more teachers are 
disabled by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. Thousands 
of teachers who belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant to them 
to have the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives at a cost of less than 


As a T.C.U. policyholder, you need never fear “extra assessments.’’ The 

price you pay for the policy you choose gives you just what it says and 

you have nothing extra to pey no matter what happens. You are protected 
ut while on vacation as well. 

Mail the coupon today for complete information. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


To the T.C.U. 626 T.C.U. Building, 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


sveeceeee*® FREE INFORMATION COUPON *******s"« 
Lincoln, Nebraska, | 


sessesesesenss MO AGENT WILL CALL sesescecessees 


—You 
Get 
Cash 


Lincoin, Nebraska 


Time —Hours spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 
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, UESTIONS educators ask “abe ui 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correct ANSWERS 


Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The University of Chicago. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 
ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 
mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


det 


Because learning to use = + — 


an index is a fundamental delay 
study skill and the Index ; © 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 
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designed to develop this skill. It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 
good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material .. . 
to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 


level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’s editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each 
printing. 


| 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 
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Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Mother and Daughter LeBrun Box 4 


SIXTEEN WALL SIZE MAPS 


$12.50 


Complete Series of ‘separate) Physical and 
— Maps, Side by Side for Comparative 













Hammond’s Comparative Wall Atlas shows each 
continent as man found it—how he developed 
it. Separate physical and political maps, side 
by side for comparative study. A “giant’’ atlas 


of “giant’’ maps, each double page spread 
43” x 29”. Bound in heavy duty board covers, 
metal reinforced for hanging on the wall. Turn 
the pages just like a book. Correction coupon 


for post-war changes. Costs only a fraction of 
what you usually spend—l6 maps—$12.50 
Not necessary to remit now. 


Sent on 5 days approval 


C. S. Hammond & Co. 


Educ. Dept. 
90 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








| MARCH OF TIME’S | 
Famed 
| FILM SCOOP! 
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Now in 16mm. Sound Film! 
THE STORY OF THE 


VATICAN | 


The Inside story of the smallest Sov- | 
| ereign State with scenes of places 
usually barred to visitors. Reveals 
the peace efforts of the Pope. Shows 
work of Michelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel, basilica of St. Peters, Vatican 
library, burial crypts, operation of 
civil government. Timely film for all 
creeds—for all time! 6 reels. Rental. 


Send for latest catalog listing 3000 
Entertainment and Educational Sub- 
jects for rental and sale. 


| WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. | 
 25West45th St.,Dept.A-10,NewYork19 | 












TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 
Member N.A.T.A. 


OUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE 


~ _PerryPictures 


Begin your new school year by interesting your pupils in beautiful 
pictures. The cost is trifling; the results are well worth while 
Hundreds of subjects from which to select, in the TWO CENT size, 
5% x 8, for 30 or more, or the ONE CENT size, 3 x 34, for 60 or 
more, assorted as desired. 


Send 60 cents for a set of 30 beautiful Art Subjects, or for 30 
pictures on Columbus and the Pilgrims, 512 x 8, no two alike, for 
study in October and November. 


CATALOGUE. 64-page illustrated catalogue for 15 cents, includ- 
ing lists of miniature colored pictures. Send for it TODAY. Ask 
about “Our Own Course in Picture Study’—porticulars FREE. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Malden, Massochusetts 


YOU'LL SAY THEY’RE THE BRIGHTEST, 
SMOOTHEST COLORS YOU'VE USED... 
Professional quality Alphacolor Colored Chalk 
Pastels bring new life to murals, posters, sketches, 
and layouts. Send 60¢ for full size assortment of 
24 brilliant colors, postpaid. Address Dept. 


a Satisfaction guaranteed—or your money 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicogo Heights, Iii 
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EDUCATION AND THE PEOPLE’S PEACE 
Published by the 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


Proposes a three-point program whereby edu- 
cational services may help to safeguard the 
peace and extend the democracy for which 
our people are now fighting a great war. 


This war is a struggle for the opportunity to 
try again to create certain new conditions of 
life in every part of the world. 


Education has an important role in winning 
this opportunity and in maintaining the 
peace and freedom for which this war is 
being fought. 


The Commission hopes that you will not 
only obtain a copy of the report for your own 
use, but will render all the assistance pos- 
sible to bring it_to the personal attention of 
members of the profession and influential 
lay leaders interested in education. 


ORDER from the 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Price—10 cents per copy 
Discounts on quantities 


ed Selon Cicatn 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers 
Children's demonstration school and observation center 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years) 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and l-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 316-M EVANSTON, ILL. 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
Candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 


Established 1885 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 €. JACKSON BLVD, 
CH.CAGO 


N.A.T.A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 





New York City « 
Building, Spokane, 


Hyde 
Wash. 





School administrators in all the states from Maine to Call 
fornia inclusive are requesting that we recommend teachers 
to them for their teaching staffs 
registration of teachers. 
who have in mind continued advancement in the teaching field. 


We are interested in further 
both experienced and inexperienced, 


Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, !iinois, 



















[Cont. from page A-110] profe 
George Peabody College and ae 
sioner of Education of Tennessee, pai 
nationwide acclaim when, as Dean of 
College of Education of the Universe 
Georgia, he displayed outstanding cous 
and public spirit in his defense of edun 
tion against the demagogic attack made 
former Governor Talmadge. ae 


Pennsylvania Superintendent '¢ ; 


yy Francis s. HAAs has been reappois 
by Governor Edward Martin as sup 
intendent of public instruction in Pennsyl. | 
vania for 1943-47. | 


x 


New Massachusetts Commissi, 






yy JuLius £. WARREN, superintendent 
schools, Newton, Massachusetts, has 
ceeded Walter F. Downey as State 
missioner of Education for Massachusett, 
Mr. Downey resigned to resume his duties 
as headmaster of the Boston English High. | 


school. 


Educational Consultant 


yy Leonarp power, first president of the 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, has established an office at 2 
West 45th St., New York City, as an in. | 
dependent Educational Consultant. 


SSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSH SSS SSSSSSSSSS SS SSS SSS SSSS ee eeeeeTEs: 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK | 


Poster Stencil for American 
Education Week Mimeographing 


vIn apprTion to items listed on page 
A-116 is a ready prepared stencil reproduc- 
tion of the American Education Week 
poster for 1943 which is shown on page 
204. Space has been left below the illustra- 
tion for local copy to be inserted. This 
stencil drawing, 6 inches wide and 7% 
inches deep, will be of value to those who 
wish to issue! mimeographed materials for 
the observance. It includes all of the copy 
shown on the poster. Price 50¢ per single 
stencil. For quantity discounts see page 
A-116. Order from NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


American Education Week Plays 


vv IN THE aD on page A-116 two plays pre 
pared especially for the 1943 observance 
are listed. Also available are the following 
plays prepared for the 1941 and 1942 ob- 
servances: The Cavalcade of Freedom, 4 
short play for highschools dealing with 
historic episodes in American history, 10¢: 
The Search of the Ages, a short play for ele- 
mentary schools dealing with episodes 
thruout history of man’s search for free- 
dom, 10¢; We Hold These Truths, a 
musical play for [Cont. on page A-114] 
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Christened ... with FLAME! 


FLAME . . . as'well as champagne christens ships. The last 
act that freed 4 ship from the ways is the cutting of steel 
bonds by oxy-acetylene flame. This swift cutting of steel typ- 
ifies the way the oxy-acetylene flame is speeding the fabrica- 
tion of ships, aircraft, locomotives, guns, shells, tanks, and 
hundreds of other vital articles made of metal. 

All over America, this flame cuts time and gives to mass- 
production industries a means of manufacturing faster, better, 
and at lower cost. Since the white-hot oxy-acetylene flame 
cuts through metal as easily as a saw through wood, it makes 
steelworking as simple as carpentry! From the time steel is 
made . . . until it is finally cut up for scrap and sent back to 
the steel mills for a new lease on life . .. oxy-acetylene flames 
expedite its treating, cutting, and fabricating. 


LIQUID OXYGEN! The de- 
mand for oxygen today is 
great. Driox oy oxygen 
has made it possible for mass- 
production industries to be 
supplied in bulk. Liquid oxy- 
gen—occupying only 1/862 of 
the volume of gaseous oxy gen 
—is shipped in tank cars and 
tank trucks and converted to 
gascous oxygen as needed. 


SPEEDING QUALITY STEELS! 
Production line efficiency in 
removing surface blemishes 
from new steel became pos- 
sible with the Lin-de-Surfacer 
scarfing machine. Huge mech- 
anized batteries of oxy -acety- 
lene flames “skin” hot steel 

. + quickly and economically 
... resulting in higher yields 
of quality steel. 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [43 New York 17,N. Y. 
Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS 
Haynes Stellite Company 
United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicale Corporation 


GLECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 

















































The oxy-acetylene flame is not new. Oxygen, acetylene, and 
many machines and techniques for treating, cutting, and fab- 
ricating metals have been made available to industry for 
years by THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, a Unit of 
UCC. The present wide application of Linde’s peacetime re- 
search and development ... coupled with the great expansion 
of Linde’s oxygen-producing and engineering facilities before 
the emergency arose . . . are contributing vitally to this coun- 
try’s mass output of the things it needs. These products and 
processes—plus new ones that are stemming from today’s 
continuing research — are important among the mass-produc- 
tion tools that can be used in the future to bring you better 
cars, trucks, tractors, washing machines, refrigerators, and 
many other things for better living at lower cost. 


KNIVES THAT NEVER DULL! 
Oxy-acetylene flames held in 
mechanical arms trim and 
bevel steel plates for welding 
in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by methods formerly 
used . . . cut in straight lines, 
circles, or in irregular patterns. 
The flames are also used to 
harden and soften metals and 
to prime them for painting. 


MECHANIZED WELDING! 
“Unionmelt” electric welding 
automatically joins steel 
plates as much as 20 times 
faster than any similarly ap- 
plicable method . .. and does it 
without noise, fuss, or sparks. 
This process complements the 
hand and mechanized meth- 
ods of welding with the oxy- 
acetylene flame. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbor 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Chemicals Corporation 





The New Schools 
At War 


TRIPLE THREAT 
JEEP CAMPAIGN 


Last spring the American 
Schools “purchased” 40,000 
jeeps through special War 
Savings campaigns which to- 
taled approximately $36,000,- 
000 in Stamps and Bonds. 
This fall the goal is approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 in Stamps 
and Bonds to finance 20,000 of 
the three types of jeeps: 


Jumping Jeep 


Grasshopper Plane 3000 


SPECIAL TREASURY CITA- 
TIONS will be awarded to those 
schools reporting successful 
Jeep Campaigns. Reports 
should be sent by December 7, 
Pearl Harbor Day, to your State 
War Finance Office. 


The Rules Are: 


1. The goal must be higher 
than past War Savings sales 
averages over similar periods. 


2. Bonds are to be counted 
at issue price (e.g., $18.75) not 
at maturity value. 


3. Stamp purchases must not 
be counted again when turned 
in for Bonds. 


4. Purchases which are not 
definitely a result of the school 
or classroom campaign and 
faculty payroll savings do not 
count. 


BACK THE ATTACK on land, 
on the sea, and in the air by 
purchasing the three types of 
jeep— 
A TRIPLE THREAT TO THE 
ENEMY 
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| Cont. from page A-112]| highschools, 25¢; 
And the Stars Heard, a musical play for 
elementary schools stressing loyalty to our 
country and using wellknown songs, 15¢. 
Order from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
For quantity rate see ad on page A-116. 


HERE AND THERE 





W ashington 6 


yy Tue new postal zoning has added “6” 
to the NEA headquarters address, making 
it now 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Congressmen Educators 


xs IN ovr country and in our times no 
man is worthy the honorable name of states- 
man who does not include the highest 
practical education of the people in all his 
plans of administration —Horace Mann. 








NEA 





An Organization Workbook 


svIN THEIR work toward “Building 
Strong Local Associations” [see pages 193- 
96] leaders will find especially helpful an 
Organization Workbook recently pre- 
pared by the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers and the Research Division. 
Designed to aid local, state, and regional 
teachers associations, the Workbook con- 
tains discussion outlines to furnish teachers 
with concrete materials to use in planning 
programs, classes, forums, discussion 
groups, committee work. Each discussion 
outline contains a brief statement on the 
history of the problem, things to find out, 
things to do, and a bibliography. A copy 
is being sent free to each president of 
local affiliated organizations. Additional 
copies, 10¢ per copy. 


Social Studies in Wartime 


YC ILLUSTRATIVE CURRICULUM REVISIONS 
and practical teaching suggestions consti- 
tute the principal content of two new 
books being published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies, an NEA 
Department: Wartime Social Studies in 
the Elementary School (available about 
October 1) by W. Linwood Chase, and 
Wartime Social Studies in the Secondary 
School (available later) by Erling M. 
Hunt. 64p and $1 each. 





Educational Leadership 


vy Tue First issue of Educational Leader- 
ship, which combines Educational Method 
and Curriculum Journal, will be off the 
press in October. As the official journal of 
the NEA Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, it will be ad- 
dressed to supervisors, teachers, curricu- 
lum directors, people in both inservice and 
preservice teacher training, and others in- 
terested in developing better programs 
for our schools. In the first issue is an 
article by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
strongly urging teachers to stay on their 
jobs in the schools, as a contribution to 
the war effort and to the building of a 
better world. Harold Benjamin of Mary- 
land University, now with the Air Forces, 
writes a message to educators on the eve 
of leaving for overseas duty. Other articles 
will deal with teacher shortage, problems 
of emergency teachers and how we can 
help them, and how an impending race 
riot in a highschool was averted. $3 per 
year. 


National Elementary Principal ... 


vy OrrictaL MacaAzine of the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
will carry thruout the year a feature pre- 
pared by the NEA Research Division— 
pertinent facts of special interest to those 
in elementary education. Department 
members receive copies in October, De- 
cember, February, April, and June. 

The October bulletin carries greetings 
from NEA President Edith B. Joynes and 
Department President Sarah L. Young, 
and articles on supervision, geography, 
reading, and care for children of working 
parents. 

Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, .10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 2§ percent; 100 of more, 
3? 1/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
hiiled orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


October 24-30—British Book Week. 
For further information, apply to Public 
Relations Division, American Library As- 
sociation, 520 N. Mich., Chicago. 

November 7-13—American Edu- 
cation Week. See pages 204-05. 

November 11—World Government 
Day. Write to the National Peace Con- 
ference, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

November 14-20—Children’s Book 
Week. Write to Book Week Headquarters, 
62 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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